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Ereata.—In making up the last eight pa- 
ges of this number of the Farmer, the two 
columns on the 57th page, were, througt 
mistake, transposed. The J/ast should bx 
frst, and the first column Just, in order tc 
yead correctly. 





NOTICES OF AGRICULTURAL AND HORT! 
CULTURAL WORKS, 
Macazine or Horticuttrure.—Form, 
ely known as the Gardener’s Magazine, 
The January Number of this work is high- 
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wheat, where a cluse examination by « 
skilful observer has detected the mistake. 

As to the latter case, in the same way, 
we have seen wheat and rye turned into 
what are commonly called wild turnips.— 
{mproper seeds may exist in the soil pre- 
vious to the sowing of pure grain, and these 
will most assuredly come up and flourish 
as well as the good grain, and sometimes, 
being more hardy or earlier, may altogether 
overcome it. 

It is a principle in nature, that genuine 
distinctions can by no process of art be 
changed, the one into the other, and wheat 
and chess belong to very distinctly differ- 
ent genera. It is not even likely that the 








ly interesting and original. ‘The article on 
“the progress of Horticulture in the United 
States,” by A. J. Downing, of Newburgh 


ticulars of it at another time. 





Farmers’ Recister.—This work also)| 


commences the year with a very fair num- 
ber. Several articles in it gave us great 
pleasure in the perusal. 





Scientific aND Literary JourNnaL.— 
This work is a continuation of the Scienti-| 





pollen of the one, fertilizing the pistils ct 
the other, has produced a mongrel or hy 


| brid, for we do not hear of any intermediate 


isfull of interest, we shall notice some par.| 
plant, such as would be the result of a: 


' mixture. 

Providence has wisely appointed, that 
what a man sows he shall reap, aad does 
uot suffer him to receive in return for the 
most useful of all grains, a useless and 
even deleterious seed. 

We should aot have noticed this matter, 


||had we not seen in print several articles, 


fc Tracts, so well kuown for neatness of evidently written by firm believers in vege- 


execution and value of matter. ‘The new; 
and enlarged form of the work will retain) 


the same character. 





CHESS—BROMUS SECALINUS. 
Many of our agricultural papers 
have recently published articles on the 
subject of the conversion or degeneration 
of Wheat into Chegs. We have been 
rather surprised to find that several have 
embraced the opinion that such change 
does really take place. 
They rest the proof of their position upon 
the supposed facts, that chess has been 
found growing from a grain of wheat, and 


that clean wheat, sown on certain kinds of, 


ground, has returned almost nothing but 
chess. 

Many persons might be deceived by an 
instance of the first case, while a careful 
examination would show their error. We 


table transubstantiation. Desiring to cor- 


llrect a heresy so gross, we have entered our 
‘protest against it. 


The serious effects said to be produced 
by a large. quantity of chess ground up with 
wheat, as giddiness and delirium, render it 
an important object to get rid of this plant. 
We suspect that sowing cleua grain or 
clean ground will be found the very best 
method of accomplishing this object. 





From the Montreal Morning Courier._ 

TO THE FARMERS OF CANADA. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT, BY THE 
EDUCATION OF THOSE THAT ARE EN- 
GAGED IN IT AS A PROFESSION. 

no. 1, 
“Whatever be the position of man in 
society, he is in constant dependance upon 
the three kingdoms of nature. His food, 
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non mechanic, that works in wood or clay, 
to the Prime Minister, that regulates with 
a dash of his pen the agriculture, the breed- 
ing of cattle, the mining, or the commerce 
of a nation, will perform his business the 
better, the better he understands the nature 
of things, and the more his understanding 
is énlightened. For this reason, every ad- 
vance of science is followed by an increase 
of social happiness’—-says political econ- 
omy. 

The citizens of Montreal and Quebec 
appear to have been a good deal interesied 
lately on the subject of education. The 
excellent lectures of Dr. Barser, have, I 
believe, increased this interest, and there 
is every reason to hope, that much good 
will be produced in consequence. Wheth- 
er it is in contemplation to extend the ben- 
efits of education beyond the bounds of 
those cities, 1 am unable to say, and from 
this uncertainty, I am induced to address 
the agricultural pepnlation, and endeavor 
to convince them, that if education is useful 








and necessary for the inhabitants of cities 
and towns, it will be found equally advan- 
tageous and pleasing for those cf the coun- 
try. Iam sorry to say, there is practical 
prcof in most countries, that education is 
not considered by all, to he essential to 
render every man competent for perfcrming 
the part which he undertakes, or which 
his circumstances oblige him to perform in 
life, with advantage and satisfaction to 
himself and others. Hence it is that-edu- 
cation is much neglected, and from this 
cause agriculture must languish, and never 
will be in a flourishing condition, unless a_ 
larger proportion of the occupiers and cul- 
tivators of the soil are usefully and prac- 
tically educated. There are many cireum- 
stances connected with agriculture, besides 
ploughing, sowing, plauting, and harvest- 
ing, that requires to be perfectly under- 
stood by the farmer, in order to ensure his 
success, and which an ignorant man never 
can understan!. I would not continue a 
farmer for one doy, were I convinced that 
it required neither education nor science to 








his clothing, his medicines, every object 
either of business or pleasure, is subject to 
fixed laws ; andthe better these laws are 








society. Every individual, from the com- 


have heard of several supposed cases, of acca. the more benefit will accrue to 


stalk of chess growing from a grain 


v bg 


practice my profession profitably. From 
my youth, I have been taught to look uron 
the profession of a farmer, as above all 
other professions, and I confess this opine 
ion has “grown with my growth, and 
strengthened with my strength.” In the 
British Isles, I never heard this fact dis- 
puted. It is only when education is want- 
ing, that the profession is lowered in esti- 
mation. From the vety nature of things, 
agriculture being the source of all wealth, 
and more particularly so in Canada, why 
should education be less necessary for those 
who practise it, than for the merchant, 





manufacturer, or shopkeeper, the brewer, 
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the baker, and a host of other mechanics 
and tradespeople? To view the matter in 
another light, education increases know- 
ledge, and knowledge gives power, which 
must be desirable, because it may be exer- 
cised advantageously in variovs ways. It 
then becoines a question of some conse- 
quence to ascertain how the power which 
knowledge confers is at present shared be- 
tween the several classes which compose 
the population in Canada. I am sorry to 
say, that though the agricultural class 
forms an immense majority, that they are 
by no means educated in proportion to their 
numbers, compared with the other classes ; 
and that consequently, a minority possess 
a preponderating power and influence.— 
There are various causes to which this 
state of things is to be attributed. It has 
often been to me a matter of regret, that 
few of the young men educated at the col- 
leges and seminaries in Canada, hitherto, 
have become farmers, I suppose they 
must have considered that were they to 
settle on farms, their education would be 
of no value to tnem. ‘They almost invari- 
ably apply themselves to the professions of 
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stantial happiness is chiefly seated in the 
mind, if it consists in the vigorous exercise 
of its faculties, if it depends on the mullti- 
plicity of objects which lie within the range 
of its contemplation-—if it is augmented by 
the view of scenes of beauty and sublimitv 
and displays of imfinite intelligence and 
power—if it is connected with tranquility 
of mind, Which generally accompanies in- 
tellectual pursuits, and with the subjugation | 
of the pleasures of sense to the dictates of, 
reason, the enlightened mind must enjoy 
gratifications as fur superior to those of the 
ignorant, as a man is superior in station 
and capacity, to the worms of the dust.” 
My object in this communication, and 
those which I propose shall follow, is, to 
endeavor to engage the attention of agri- 
culturists, in particular, to the all important 
subject of education. Without presuming 
to dictate, I shall simply submit for their 
consideration, in the clearest manner I am 
capable, the advantages and pleasures that 
would be likely to result to them, and to 
the whole community, from the useful, 
practical, and general education of the agri- 
cultural class. When I have done this, I 





lawyers, doctors, notaries, merchants, shop- 
keepers, or any other rather than to agri- 
culture. This is one that it would appear 
is looked upon asa degrading profossion 
for an educated young wan. How 
strangely do men differ in their estimation 
of things? The greatest men of former 


shall next state what, in my humble judg- 
ment, is necessary to constitute this educa- 
tion, and how, subsequently to the periol 
of leaving school, education may go on 
constantly, extending and improving during| 
the full term of existence, with all such as 
are desirous of attaining useful knowledge 





ages, and Washington, of our own times,) 
when they retired from public life, occupied) 
themselves in husbandry, as the only em-| 
ployment fit’ for great men. 

How injurious it must be, that those} 
who are the best qualified to promote agri- 
cultural improvement, and raise the char- 
acter of agriculturists, are withdrawn from 
that occupation, which ought to be honor- 
able, and that station in society where, ot| 
all others, they might be most useful to| 
_ the community. Farmers cannot occupy 
that high station they may and ought to 
do in British America, without a sufficient 
education. It is this alone that is neces- 
sary to qualify them to fill this station, and 
retain it. I will freely admit that a man 
may be well educaied and not be a good 
farmer, because a practical knowledge of 
agriculture is necessary to constitute one. 
I am persuaded, nevertheless, that it will 
be difficult to find an uneducated mana 
good practical farmer, capable in all sea- 
sons, and in every circumstance, to make 
the most profitable use of his farm and op- 
portunities. If education is negessary for 
men that are engaged in pursuits of infi- 
nitely less consequence to the world than 
agriculture, how can it be dispensed with 
by the farmer? 

I would appeal to those who have had 
the advantage of a good education, and 
who make a good use of it, by continuing 
to be reading men, what would compensate 
to them for the want of education? With- 
out including any of that knowledge ob- 
tained by education that is useful and pro- 
fitable in common life, the man of science 
has other exquisite enjoyments to which 
the ignorant must ever be entire strangers. 
I cannot forego the opportunity to copy 
here a few lines from Dr, Dick—“ If sub- 
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ject to innovation, and that there is no 
means of removing their prejudices, but b 

education, which would enable them to ex. 
amine thoroughly the changes that would 
be recommended to their notice, and look 
steadily at all the bearings of questions that 
would effect their interests. They would 
then, from conviction of their own minds, 
adopt with alacrity all measures that would 
be likely to augment the means of happj 

ness of themselves, and their families. — }t 
is then that the natural fertility of this fine 
country would be taken full advantage of, 
the fields would be well cultivated, and 
yield abundant crops: the flocks and herds 
would be judiciously chosen, well m 

and fed ; good and ample means of internal 
communication would be provided. All 
matters in any way connected with agricdl. 
ture, would clearly exhibit the industry, the 
skill, and intelligence of those engaged in 
husbandry, and raise the yeomanry of these 
Provinces to that high station they are en 
titled to occupy in this community. If 
education can produce these results, and 
no doubt it would, how highly should it be 
desired and prized by those engaged in 
agriculture, 

It is true, that agriculture may be prac. 
ticed by imiéation, without any knowledge 
of its theory; but in this case it will gem 
erally remain stationary. The mere rou 
tine practitioner cannot advance beyond the 
limits of his own particular experience, and 





without in any way interfering injuriously 
with their business as farmers. ‘This lat-| 
ter point, [ think, it must be essential to| 
prove, and I expect I shall be able to do so) 
satisfactorily. If I shall be unable to ac-| 
complish what I undertake, I trust, how-| 
ever, that what I may advance will be the) 
means of inducing those who are more 
competent, to take the subject into conside-| 
ration. If the prosperity of agriculture is| 
promoted, it is of no consequence to me who) 
shall be the instrument. 

Witiiam Evans. 


Cote St. Paul, Dec. 28, 1836. 





From the Montreal Morning Courier. 
TO THE FARMERS OF CANADA. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT, BY THE 
EDUCATION OF THOSE THAT ARE EN- 
GAGED IN IT AS A PROFESSION. 


No. 2, 


What are the advantages that are likely 
to result, from the useful, practical, and 
general education of the agricultural class ? 
To this question I reply, that an im- 
proved system of agricultural management 
would inevitably be introduced, by which it 
would be possible to augment the produce 
and returns obtained from the cultivated 
land, and stock in these Provinces, to double 
what they are at present, and in many in-| 
stances, much more; and I am firmly per- 
suaded, that no material improvement will 
ever be effected in the agriculture of the 
Canadas, until farmers do become usefully 
and generally educated. I have not arrived 
at these conclusions, without giving those 
matters much consideration. I know too 


well that farmers, above all other classes ot 


can never derive instruction from such 
accidents as are favorable to his object, nor 
guard against the recurrence of such as are 
unfavorable. He can have no recourse for 
unforseen events, but ordinary expedients; 
while the educated man of science resorts 
to general principles, refers events to their 
true causes, and adopts his measures to 
meet each case. 

According to “ Paley,” any man who 
keeps possession of land, is under moral 
obligation to cultivate it to the best advan. 
tage. He expresses h:mself thus :—* But 
it has not yet entered into the minds of 
mankind to reflect, that it is a puty to add 
what we can to the common stock of pro 
visions, by extracting out of our estates the 
most they will yield; or that it is any sin 
to neglect this.” In reference to educt 
tiou, the same excellent writer says :—* In 
civilized life, every thing is effected by art 
and skill. Whence a person who is pio 
vided with neither (and neither can be ac+ 
quired without exercise and ee 
will be useless ; and he that is useless, 
generally be at the same time mischievous 
to the community, so that to send an un- 
educated child into the world, is injurious 
to the rest of mankind; it is little better 
than to turn out a mad dog or wild beast 
into the streets.” This is strong | 

and on this subject, from a High-Church- 
man, and a man who certainly was of first- 
rate abilities, should have great weight.— 
He did not apprehend that education would 
have a tendency to unfit man for their sta- 
tion in life, whatever it might be. 

Dr. Spurzheim said, that those who are 
versed in history, or understand the law of 
Christian charity, will join those who con- 


tend for the benefit of an instruction adapt- 














men, have an antipathy to change, and ob- 
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ed for every class of society, and that who-| 
ever thinks it right to cultivate his own 
‘mind, cannot with justice desire that others 
should remain ignorant. Indeed, I would 

further and say, that those whose edu- 
gation was provided for in youth, and who 
are now capable of duly appreciating its 
benefits, are ir duty bound to do all in their 
power to extend the blessings of education 
to every human being, or at least, to afl the 
wniistructed of the same community of 
which they are members. I expect to be 
able to establish the fact clearly, that a 
judicious education will diminish crime, and 
increase the means of human happiness ; 
and if I am able to do this, it is a matter 
of the first importance in every country, 
that the inhabitants be usefully and gener- 
aly educated ; and more particularly the 
gricultura] class, who, I maintain, will re- 
ceive more certain benefit from an educa- 
tion that is suitable for them, and incur less 
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risk of injury to their habits and usefulness, 
from this education, than any other numer- 
wis class of this community. There is 
much more danger that some of the edu-| 
cated inhabitants of cities and towns would) 
become idle and useless members of so-| 
ety, than that properly instructed agricul-, 
wrists should become so. But in any! 
situation, the education that will not be pro-| 
ductive of good to the individual, must be) 
defective. ‘ The most enlightened are the 
most reasonable—the most reasonable feel 
more than others the real interests and mo-| 
lives they have to be virtuous. Without 
the study of nature, man can never know 
the relation he bears, nor the duiies he owes 
to himself ond others—deprived of this 
knowledge, he can have neither firm prin- 
ples nor true happiness. The most en-| 
lightened, are the most interested in being} 
the best men”—however lamentable it may | 
be, that we do not find them the best ial 
wery case. But we shall, among the un-| 
educated class, discover a much greater] 
lack of virtuous principle and true enjoy-| 
ment, in proportion, than among the pro-| 
perly educated. 

Mind was given to man for cultivation, 
andthe means of cultivation is by educa-| 
tion and reading. Like the soil of our| 
mother earth, the more judiciously it is cul- 
tivated, the more abundant good fruits will 
be produced for the benetit of the individual 
and of society. ‘There cannot be a more 
just comparison made, than of an uneduca- 

man, to an ill-cultivated farm; anda 
wefully educated man, to a judiciously cul- 
tivated farm. In the first, the natural pro- 
duct, whether good or bad, is allowed to 
keep possession to a certain extent, both in 
the mind and in the soil, and the geneyal 
product of what is useful must necessarily 
be scanty. Inthe last, on the contrary, 
no plants in the field, or ideas in the mind, 
ae suffered to remain or take root, but 
sich as are useful to man, and these are 
carefully cultivated, and the produce of 
good fruits are most abundant. 

If these results do not always follow, it 
will be from the intervention of accidental 
circumstances, and will not prove the gen- 
eral principles to be incorrect. There may 





‘|fitable as possible, in order to maintain the) 
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education. So far as the education at pub- 
lic schools, it is not, in my humble judg- 
ment, necessary that a young farmer’s edu- 
cation should be carried further than would 
be practically useful—but it ought not to 
stop short of this pomt. A judicious cul- 
tivation of the mind is necessary and proper 
for the agriculturist; but, to proceed fur- 
ther, will, in most cases, be neither con- 
venient nor profitable, more than it would 
be to expend much money and labor in 
over-cultivating a farm that would not yield 
adequate returns, and which is a very pos- 
sible case. I shall refer to this subject in 
a future number. 

It is a great mistake to compare the 
agricultural classes in British America gen- 
erally to what are termed the peasantry of 
other countries, who are mostly persons 
that have little or no property, more than 
what they receive for their daily labor, or 
those who occupy a few acres of land as 
tenants, paying a high rent for it. On the 
contrary, the rural population in these Pro- 
vinces are proprietors of ample farms, 
stock, implements of husbandry, &c. &c. 
There can be no question of the necessity 
that exists, that persons circumstanced as 
the latter class, should receive a suitable 
education. They cannot exercise their 
profession to due advantage without being) 
thus qualified ; and the loss to this country 
that is occasioned by the absence of a ju- 
dicious system of agriculture, and a conse- 
quent scanty produce, is enormous. 

In the British Isles, within the last fifty 
years, the produce obtained from agricul- 
ture has been greatly increased, and this is 
to be attributed solely to the improved cul- 
tivation and management of soil and stock) 
introduced by educated men. ‘The state 
of property in those countries will insure the 
advance of improvement in agriculture, | 
though it should not be through the sug- 
gestion of the occupying rent-paying farmer. 
It will be the interest of the great landed} 
proprietors to proceed with experiments on| 
land and stock, so as to make them as pro-| 





rent of lands, &c. on which their annual, 
income chiefly depends. It is not so in) 
British America, the farmers being the pro- 
prietors of the soil they occupy, they must, 
rely upon themselves for its judicious cul- 
tivation. tis for them to judge whether 
they are competent to do this without re- 
ceiving a useful and practical education. 

T’o any one acquainted with the real cir- 
cumstances of the Irish poor, (and the Re- 
port of the Poor Commissioners made lately 
to the British Government, will explain 
their true state,) it would not be matter of 
surprise that these wretchedly poor people 
should be uneducated; but I have known 
in Ireland, poor men who worked for a 
miserable daily wages, and who could not 
obtain one pound of butcher’s meat for 
their family in six months, endeavor to pay 
a few pence monthly for their children at a 
country school. They felt their own 
wretched condition, and expected by giving 
their children education, which they had 
not themselves the benefit of, that they 
might be able to make some improvemen; 


, 
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were not much benefitted by these schools, 
because they seldom had properly qualified 
masters, and no good general system of 
education established for the country popu- 
lation up to the time I left. I introduce 
the circumstance, however, to show that 
these poor people were willing to deprive 
themselves of a part of what was necessary 
to support existence, in order to give edu- 
cation to their children, when they had no 
more to give them. They were incapable 
of judging whether their children were edu- 
cated in such a way as to make it useful 
to thein in after life, and hence it happened, 
that in most cases the actual benefit was 
trifling, for the want of proper snperintend- 
ance and encouragement. In that coun- 
try, beyond all other countries in Europe, 
the poor population were most egregiously 
mis-managed, and poverty and suffering to 
an appalling extent, has been the conse- 
quence for centuries, and continues up to 
the present day. 

It might be expected that the example of 
well-managed farms, vf which there are 
several in this country, would be produc- 
live of much good. There are many 
causes which prevent this. As I before 
observed, strong prejudice exists among 
farmers, against new modes of cultivation 
and management of stock, that will not be 
readily got over, unless by the diffusion of 
useful education. It is this that will ena- 
ble the farmer to introduce those prudent 
changes that will be profitable, and will not 
allow him to expend labor that is not ne- 
cessary on cultivation, or capital, on what 
may be showy rather than profitable. 

lf a man of capital should occupy land 
and farm it, more for amusement than pro- 
fit—he may improve the soil to the highest 
possible extent, produce abundant crops, 
and have fine stock. But his neighbors 
who observe his progress, should they have 
good cause to imagine that the expenditure 
exceeds the returns obtained, will receive 
no benefit from such examples. 

What may be considered by some to be 
the most improved system of agricultural 
management, cannot be introduced in Brit- 
ish America, unless it may be made pro- 
fitable. I confess I cannot look upon any 
system of Agricultural Management in till- 
age or stock as entitled to the term “ im- 


proved,” unless it produce actual profit to 


the farmer. Expenditure of capital or la- 
bor in any way, that will not give propor- 
tionate returns, must be injurious to the 
comsnunity, as well as to the individual 
who expends it. By practically and use- 


fully educating the farmer, he will be able 


to determine for himself the course he ought 
to adopt, in the conduct of every part ot his 
business. In vain was all that has been 
written and published for the improvement 
of husbandry, if farmers cannot and will not 
read. The manners and customs of other 
countries are unknown to him. The won- 
ders and beauties which ahound in tbe 
world, are of little consequence to the man 
who cannot make himself acquainted with 
descriptions that are given of them, and 
that would place them as if viewed ina 
glass before him. The usefulness and en- 

















be many defects in the mode and extent of 











in their condition. I admit that the children 


joyment of those so circumstanced, must, 
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indeed, be confined within narrow bounds. 
It is those wiio have the good fortune to be 
educated, that will know that education is 
an essential element of the usefulness of 
man, to those around him, to the world, 
and to his own enjoyment. 
Wirtiiam Evans. 
Cote St. Paul, Jan. 4, 1837. 





From the Farmer and Gardener. 
THE FARMING INTERESTS, AND THE SURPLUS 
REVENUE. 

As this is the period when our respective 
State Legislatures are generally in session, 
the occasion seems peculiarly proper to call 
the attention of those bodi+s to the propriety 
of adopting in each of the several States a 
law for the promotion of the interests of the 
agricultural community. The gross sum 
coming into the State treasuries, collectiveiy 
is about forty-six millions of dollars, which 
will give to each member of the confederacy 
avery handsome addiiion to their respective 
revenues—and as this surplus has been ina 
very great degree collected from the agricul- 
turists of the ceuntry, they being the largest 
portioa of the consumers—it is but proper 
that the State governments in appropriating 
it to objects of State use, should recollect that 
the worthy class of society we have alluded 
to, should not be overlooked. In the old 
States, this is mare especially proper, because 
from the condition of the lands in many por- 
tions of them—worn-out by a long-continu- 
ed course of exhausting cropping as they 
are—their proprietors need some stimulus 
to animate and encourage them to adopta dif- 
ferent and meliorating system of husbandry 

We may possibly be met in the onset by 
the question :—Shall government be called! 
upon to pay men for attending to their own| 
interests !—but to this question we have a 
ready answer. We wish ro snch thing : 
what we desire is this. We want the seve- 
ral States to lay the ground-work of State 
agricultural prosperity : we want them to 
grant such annual appropriations, from the 
funds which will be coming into their re- 
spective coffers from the surplns revenue, as 


will be sufficient, toestablish in each State :— 


Ist. A pattern farm, at which there should 
be employed a good practical farmer, suf- 
ficiently enlightened to avail himself of all 
the new lights and improvements in hus- 


bandry. 


At which experiments should be made of 


the relative value of the various kinds of ma- 


nure ; of the quantity proper to be used ; of 


the respective durability of each kind ; and 
the peculiar adaption of each to particular 
soils. 

Experiments should also be made of the 
several kinds of farming implements, and 
the relative degrees of their usefulness tested. 

Experimeats should be made in the feed- 
ing of stock, so as to establish, upon data to 
be relied on, the cheapest and most econo- 
mica] metuod of feeding, whetier regard be 


had to beasts of burthens, to the fattening o- 


animals,or to the productions of the dairy. 
On this pattern farm, there should be es. 
tablisiicd Mulberry and Sugar Beet planta 
tions. Tueze should be conducted on scale: 
sufficiently large to test the practicability no. 
only of each culture, but of the making of 
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silk from the cocoons, and sugar from the 
beets. 


Both these branches of husbandry are, in 
our estimation, of deep concern to the coun- 
try, whether we consider them with regard 
to profit or to their moral and physical influ- 
ences upon the country. It is known that, 
owing to a long course of impoverishing cul- 
ture, a very large portion of the land in the old 
States is in that condition of utter poverty as 
almost to deny to the husbandman even the 
hope of remuneration. To bring such a land 
into a state of fertility, it is equally well 
known, will require the expenditure of such 
means and the pursuit for some years of a 
judicious system of rotation of crops, if the 
iordinary objects of culture are adhered to. 
|But by devoting a portion of each farm to 
ithe Mulberry culture, to that amount will the 
lagriculturist be relieved from all expense for 
‘improving the soil, as it is a well established 
fact, that the poorest lands in Italy and France 
lyield the best and most beautiful silk, its 
‘elasticity and Justre being infinitely superior 
ito that which grows in rich ground. Here 
\then is an object of the very first moment to 
ithe country at large, and more especially to 
ithose whose misfortune it may be to be the 
‘owners of worn out land, because every acre 
of the poorest soil, which may be appropria- 
ited to the mulberry culture, will be found, 
lafter the fourth year, to yield more clear 
\profit than four times its quantity of the most 
fertile land which may be cultivated in the 
‘ordinary branches of husbandry now pursu- 
ied. Indeed, we have satisfied ourself, after 
a full and candid investigation of the subject, 
ithat above five hundred dollars of nett profit, 
per year, may be realized from an acre in 
ithe mulberry culture, if the business be pur- 
sued with intelligence and energy. If this 
profit be so large, it may be asked, Why do 
\not agriculturists adopt it at once? Why 
‘should they need any strongar stimulus than 
‘their interest? To the first question we an- 











'swer, that many of our most intellige::t and 
lenterprising farmers are entering into it; 
‘and to the second, it may be replied, that 
‘when men become wedded through a long 
jcourse of years to any particular habits, or 
\modes of doing business, it is a difficult task 
ito throw either aside. Besides, it is equally 
difficult to get those who for half a century 
have been reaping from six to twenty dollars 
lan acre, to adopt the belief that above five 
handred dollars can be realized from the 
same quantity of ground. But it practical 
results be present, to illustrate the truth of 
the assertion, then, indeed, would they prove 
perverse, if they did not make the effort to 
improve their condition. Reasoning thus, 
our mind comes to the conclusion, that as 
the wealth of every State, consists in the 
aggregate of the individual wealth of its citi. 
zens—that as its honor, fame and renown 
are the offsprings of the physical, moral and 
intellectual capabilities of her people—we 
say we come to the conclusion, that it is the 
business of the State to foster and protect all 
such branches of industry as promise to ad- 
vance the prosperity and welfare of its citi- 
zens, and when so important a one as that 
which we now advocate can be promoted at 
10 inconsiderable a cost, we say that the duty 
of extending protection becomes imperious. 
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for instance, that at this pattern farm ten, 
acres only should be set apart for the mul. 
berry culture ; these ten acres alone, after 
four years, would yield the State a very hand, 
some interest for the whole outlay, besides 
demonstrating to the satisfaction of all, the 
practicability and profitableness of this de. 
partment of agricultural industry, and the 
same qnantity of land appropriated to the 
Sugar Beet culture would be sufficient to 
test its advantages. 

2dly. There should be established in some 
central location in each State an Agricultural 
school-—say that it shall be attached to the 
pattern farm, and form a part of it. At this 
school a course of lectures should be deliy. 
ered, in which the application of chemi 
to the purposes of agriculture should be 
shown ; the principles of agricultural sci. 
ence generally should be taught and enforce. 
ed. Each county should be entitled to send 
a given number of scholars to the school 
and farm, who. as a consideration for the 
advantages derived at the institution, at the 
intervals when they were not attending to 
their duties at the lectures, should perform 
the work on the farm,—forming then, as 
they would, the laboring force of the institu. 
ition, they would derive both practical and 
perowrp knowledge, and thus become aes 
|quainted with every part of the duties of an 
‘agriculturist, and be enabled when they re. 
|turned to their respective homes to prosecute 
‘their labors with enlightened economy.— 
|From the best calculations we have been en 
‘abled to make, we believe that if the mu 
berry plantation should be increased to 30 of 
|40 acres, it would, after the interval named, 
‘more than support the whole establishment, 
| How incalculable would be the advantages t 
be derived from an institution of the kind, 
‘placed in the centre of a State, — 
|forth its hundreds of youth every year to 
parts, well skilled in all the knowledge, em 
_bued in the science of, and possessing a prac 
‘tical acquaintance with, every branch of the 
| business of the husbandman. 


3dly. The States should, severally, annu. 
‘ally appropriate a sufficient amount of mo. 
‘ney to be expended under the direction of# 
|General Agricultural State Society, in pre 
‘miums, embracing those objects thought best 
'ca'culated to advance the interests of agri 
‘culture. Such an appropriation would emi- 
nently tend to urge the husbandman onward 
in the course of improvement, and while, 
from the smallness of the sums requisite for 
this purpose, they would not be felt as bur 
thens upon the State treasuries, it would add 
to the wealth of the several States ; for there 
is no greater truth, than that every improve! 
ment made in the capabilities of a soil # 

roduce, increases the aggregate wealth of 





An appropriation for similar purposes 
should be made to each county, with a view 
of organizing County Agricultural Societies 
who should form component parts of the 
General State Society. With the details of 
those Societies it is not our purpose to meddley 
but would urge the propriety of their being 
established, from a consciousness that the 
interests of agriculture, the good of the 
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country, and individual welfare, would be 
promoted thereby. If we cast our eyes 10 





ly necessary and proper. Let us suppose,| 
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has its association, its fair, or each its exhi- 
jition—-where the farmers from all parts of 
ach county meet together, become acquaint- 
ed with each other, exchange their views, 
i and receive information—if we look 
there, and see the influence which simllar 
institutions have exerted, we cannot for a 
moment doubt the utility of this branch of 
our recommendation. 

In Massachusetts, the Legislature with a 
yew of encouraging the formation of Agri- 
qitural Societies, have passed a law which 
uthorises the treasurer to advance to such 
gcieties, a sum equal in amount to what 
may be raised by the individual contribu. 
tions of their members. This munificence 
of the State has already exercised a most 
wholesome and salutary effect throughout all 

of the State. Let us suppose that sim- 
appropriations were to be made in each 

of the other States of the union—would not 
thesame benefits arise? Would not a spirit 
of improvement be infused into every sec. 
ton of our country? Most certainly such 
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would be the effect of the paternal care we 
desire to see extended to the great communi- 
tyof American Agricul:urists. 

Before we conclude we would remark, that 
wehave no selfish] or contracted views to be 
uswered in what we recommend, and while 
wemake these suggestions with a view of 
benefiting agriculturists, we should be happy 
tosee liberal appropriations made for the 
purposes of General Education, and objects 
of internal improvement ; for we hold it that, 
without the blessings of education are diffu- 
sed through our land, liberty itself will have 
bat an indifferent tenure on which to rest its 
hopes for perpetuity,—and while we would 
cheerfully lend our aid in the building up of 
asystem which should carry the school- 
master into every neighborhood, we are 
ually desirous of furthering the construc. 
tion and completion of railroads and canals, 
believing that every dollar thus judiciously 
laid out, adds to the individual and public 
wealth of a State. 





From the Farmers’ legister. 


DOUBTS OF THE VALUE OF SOME OF THE 
OPINIONS NOW CURRENT ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


» December 16, 1836. 


Sir,—In a desultory course of reading, 
lremember a long time since, to have met 
with a passage, in regard, I think, to So- 
trates, or if not him, some other of the 
sages of Greece, who being appealed to by 
his disciples on a disputation between them 
about “ the sovereign good,” (for in those 
days they had their favorite abstractions as 
we have ours,) answered their inquiry by 
another, “ good for what?” Though I 
do not remember in what book I met with 
the passage, it has often occurred to me as 
applicable to a multitude of controversies 
that are carried on in our time, each cf the 
disputants contending for some abstract 
doctrine, which in itself, is neither right nor 
‘Wrong, true nor false, but may be the one 
or the other, according to circumstances. 
It would be an improper use of your col- 
umns, to illustrate this position by exam- 

taken from other pursuits, but it may 





f ot be amiss to give some relating to hus- 








bandry, and I think, the question of So- 
crates, * good for what?” not inapplicable 
to several of your correspondents, who have 
recommended different applications of agri- 
cultural skill and labor, because they have 
succeeded in other countries, or with par- 
ticular individuals here, or have taken sides 
as to the preference of one mode of hus- 
bandry to another, not with reference to 
circumstances, but in the absrract. I could 
refer to a large number of instances among 
the communications published in your Re- 
gister, but will mention only a few; per- 
haps, you and your readers may justly 
think them more than enough. 

The culture of silk was a favorite object 
of attention in Virginia, Georgia, and other 
parts of our country, at a very early period. 
The project seems to have been lost sight 
of for very many years, until lately, when 
it has been revived with increased ardor, 
to the north as well as the south, and has 
occupied no inconsiderable space in your 
columns. In the numerous publications 
on the subject that I have looked over, | 
do not remember to have fmet with one 
word of discouragement. I should not feel 
disposed, were it in my power, to discour- 
age it altogether; but all will agree, that 
the difficulties attending it, if any, should 
be fairly stated, and that those who engage 
in it, should be enabled to act ‘ under- 
standingly.” 

Having paid some attention to this mat- 
ter, I will give you the result of my inqui- 
ries, and certainly have no wish that my 
opinions should pass for more than they 
may be found to be worth. 

From all that I have been able to learn, 
the silk culture has never been carried on 
extensively and with success in climates 
where the cold of wifiter is long or severe, 
or in countries that are not well pespled.— 
In China, the breeding of silk worms, and 
the manufacture of silk, have been carried 
on for thousands of years, and at this time, 
employ a considerable part of the crowded 
population of that immense empime. It 
has long since been observed, and | be- 
lieve, is undoubtedly true, that no two dis- 
tinct countries, in the same parallels of 
latitude, resemble each other more in cli- 
mate, than China and the United States. — 
In turning over the pages of Staunton, 
Barrow, and other travellers in China, I 
was struck with the circumstance, that in 
going from north to south, they did not 
find the cotton plant an object of cultiva- 
tion, till they came to about latitude 38, 
and then only ona small ‘scale, till they 
had gone some distance further south ; 
showing a striking coincidence, in this re- 
spect, between that climate and ours.— 
The culture of silk, does not seem to have 
extended so far to the north, by several de- 
grees of latitude. In France, from all I 
can learn, and I have taken some pains in 
the inquiry, it is not extended further north 
than the banks of the Loire, though it has 
been attempted in Normandy, and other 
more northern parts of that country. In 


Italy, it is carried.on as well in the exten- 
sive valley of the Po, as south of the Ap- 
penines ; but this fertile region 1s fenced 
from wintry blasts by the lofty ramparts o! 
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west, and its climate is much more te 
rate in winter than ours, and the length of 
summer greater. 

Ifa mild temperature were the only re- 
«uisite to preserve the life o: the worm, this 
object might be attained by artificial means, 
and with due attention, the proper warmth 
of the apartment in which they were hatch- 
ed, might be maintained through the cold 
season, at the proper point, though not 
without much care and cost ; but the worm 
cannot exist without food as well as warmth, 
and a constant supply of green leaves is 
absolutely necessary for its sustenance.— 
Although attempts have been made to sub- 
stitute other vegetables, I believe none 
have been found to succeed on a large 
scale but the mulberry; some varieties of 
which are said to be much preferable to 
others. The mulberry being a deciduous 
tree, can afford no supply of food during, 
the cold season, as indeed, is the case with 
all other trees or plants, that have been re- 
commended as substitutes. It is true, that 
the insect while in the egg, or in the chrys- 
alis state, does not consume any, and it may. 
be possible to preserve the eggs unhatched 
during the winter in a northern climate, 
and indeed, it must be so to a certain de- 
gree, or the culture of silk would fail en-. 
tirely in Connecticut. But on the other 
hand, its want of success in a sufficient 
degree to make it an object in the south of 
Germany, the climate of which is not much 
colder than ours—in England, where it is 
milder, and this with the advantage of di- 
rect encouragement from the public au- 
thorities, by high premiums, &c., and in 
the more northern part of France, while it 
succeeds further south—leads to a strong, 
T may say a necessary presumption, that 
silk cannot he produced as a general ob- 
ject of cultivation in the northern States, or 
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even so far north as Virginia. You will 
readily suppose that these views are not 
origival. If they were, their value would 
be less. They are the result of informa. 
tion that I have collected from various re- 
spectable sources, and among others, from 
Young’s Travels in France, a work of great 
and acknowledged merit, which is probably 
in your possession, or within your reach, 
If not, you may find it reprinted in Pinker- 
ton’s Voyages, &c., published by subscrip- 
tion in Philadelphia, about 181], in six 
quarto volumes, of which there are many 
copies in the country. In chapter 23rd, 
“ Of the culture of silk in France,” Pink- 
inton, vol. 4, p. 569 to 580, are notes on 
the cultivation of silk in different localities, 
generally in the south of France. The 
whole might take up.too much space in 
your Register, but if you can find room for 
the passage “on JVormandy,” in pages 
571, 572, and for the latter part of the 
chapter beginning at page 577, “ Langue. 
doc,” &c., both you and your readers will 
find a detail of it in facts, I doubt not, an 
accurate one, relating to this question, and 
a course of clear and forcible argument 
that will deserve your consideration, and I 
think, satisfy you, that silk can never be- 
come an object of general cultivation in 





Virginia, ‘ For myself, T am fully persua- 
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ded, ‘that it would never answer on.a large 
seale in our climate, even if the wages of 
labor were not so high as they now are, or 
are likely to be, for generations to come. 
Still, it is probable, that in one state of so- 
ciety, there are members of a large class 
of our population that might be employed 
in this way, without loss to the community, 
and with some advantage to themselves. 
Throughout the continent of Europe, ex- 
cept some of the richer countries, such as 
Holland, a large proportion of the whole 
population is occupied in the culture of the 
soil, This is more or less the case in dif- 
ferent parts of Ireland and Scotland, but 
net in England. On the other hand, great 
numbers of females are engaged in Enylish 
manufactures. In this country, much field 
labor is performed by female slaves, but it 
is unknown to white females from north to 
south. The wonderfully rapid increase of 
our population, necessarily furnishes occu- 
pation to a great proportion of them, but 
there are many of the middling and poorer 
classes that want employment, while their 
male connections are laboriously engaged 
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in providing the means of support for them- 
selves and their families. It is true, that a 
number of families are employed in manu-| 
factories, but they bear a very small pro-| 
portion to the whole, and we must take into, 
account the comparative cheapness of man-| 
ufactures produced by machinery, which) 
has greatly diminished the amount of do- 
mestic manufactures, so that on the whole,| 
there are not near so many females em- 
ployed in this way as formerly. 

It is neither to be expected nor desired, | 
that the wives and daughters of our more} 
independent classes of industrious men, | 
who draw good incomes from their talents, 
and application to business, should lead a. 
life of toil; but if some new and useful) 
employment suited to females in more limit- 
ed circumstances, could be found for the 
numbers among them whose time is not! 
taken up by domestic concerns, it would| 
add much to their real comfort, and indeed, | 
be a public benefit, greater, I think, in the! 
northern States, but not to be disregarded| 
in the southern. None occurs to me, at 
present, as being likely to answer this pur-| 
pose better, than the culture of silk, though, | 
I believe, the profit would be very moderate| 
indeed—still it would be preferable to idle- 
ness. (Occupation they must have, and the| 
manufacture of domestic silks, is certainly! 
better suited to them, than the wearing of 
foreign, in visits or excursions more or less 
expensive, far or near. It is but justice to 
add my belief, that it is not their fault that 
they cannot, at all times, find useful and 
suitable employment. 

These remarks having been drawn out 
to a much greater length than I had thought 
of, when I began them, it might be better 
to stop here; bu. I will venture to add a 
few words ona topic which is thought a 
very important one, by many improving 
fariners throughout the United States—the 
improvement of our stock ot cattle, by im- 

ions from the best English breeds.— 

t certainly deserves atteution, but is, per- 
haps, of Jess consequence in our southern 
grain and tobacco country, than further 
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north, or among our mountains. Large 
sums have been expended in the importa- 
tion of English cattle, and handsome profits 
have been realized by sales of their pro- 
duce. The preference, I believe, has set- 
tled down in favor of the Durham short- 
horns ; the bulls of that stock, command. 
ing the highest prices in England. Much 
has been urged in their favor, in print and 
in conversation, and they are always men- 
tioned as being emphatically a good breed ; 
but the question, “ good for what?” seems 
never to have cccurred among us in regard 
to them. Most, if not all English writers 
on the subject speak highly of them, and 
among others, the last and probably the 
best work, the Treatise on Cattle, publish- 
ed under the direction of the Society for the 
diffusion of Useful Knowledge—but never| 
in the abstract. They seem not to have} 
gained a footing in the highlands of Scot- 
land, the mountains of Wales, or the less 
fertile lands of these countries, nor indeed| 
of England. On fertile soils, where cattle! 
are reared as well as fattened for beef, I 
believe they are pretty generally preferred ;| 
but the very extensive rich pastures that 
are devoted to the fattening of cattle only,| 
are most commonly stocked by smaller 
and cheaper breeds drawn from Scotland, 
Wales, and those districts in England, 
where the pastures being thinner, are bet- 

















ter adapted to breeding, than fattening. 





since shown, that the native breed of cattle 
in every country, are accommodated in 
size, to the climate and supply of food.— 
Those of our lower country, though very 
small, are often remarkably well formed ; 
and by careful selection, and a _ better sup- 
ply of food, in winter as well as summer, 


little, if at all inferior for our purposes, to 
any we could get from Europe. 
not understand me as objecting wholly to 
this favorite [:nglish race. 
of the United States there are rich pastures || ¢ 
to which they may be very well suited, and 
even among us, a slight infusion of blood 
from cattle so handsomely formed, might 


The Durham short-horns grow to a large} 
size in a short time, fatten kindly, and yield 
more milk than most other breeds, though 
it is admitted to be rather thin in quality ; 
but the small preportion of bone to flesh, 
an advantage with the butcher, renders 
them too heavy and imactive for the yoke. 





and at all events, lead us into the habit of 
bestowing on them, and by degrees oy 
our native breed, more care and attention 
than unfortunately it receives from us at 
present. 

Permit me to add a “ few more last 
words,” on the question, “ good for what! 
as applicable to a very important object of 
our husbandry. The four-shift rotation, of 
two crops of wheat, a crop of corn, and 
one of clover, in four years, has not only 
been recommended by the example of some 


of our most successful cultivators of rich 
soils, but is proposed as a m¢del for gen. 
eral imitation. 
good management of manures, &c., it may 
succeed on such lands—but if applied 
through the whole, or even the greater 

of our wheat lands of a medium quaiity, 
both the crops and soil would be in a rapid 
course of decline. 
means sure that this process is not going 
on at this time, on a very large proportion 
of our wheat soils. 
generally put in, harvested, and prepared 
for market, better than formerly, I have no 
doubt, and I think it equally clear, that 
plaster and clover with proper management, 
tend much to the improvement of soil ; but 
I cannot conceiye the possibility of keeping 
up by this means the fertility of land, not 
of the first quality, from which three ex 
hausting crops of grain are taken in a four. 
years’ rotation. 
the soil faster than the clover and plaster 
could restore it, and it could only be kept 
in heart by good supplies of manure, whieh 
the land itself could not furnish. This sys 
tem then, can only succeed in a general 
way, by setting apart a portion of the land 


With good cultivation, and 


Indeed, I am by no 


That this grain is 


‘These crops would reduce 


I have heard it asserted that they thrive on|/for pasturage, and keeping as good a stock 


our pastures, but think this must be a mis- 
take. Like other animals, they must re- 
quire food in proportion to their bulk, and 
a large short-horned ox or cow, toiling 
through a hot day, over a wide extent of 
thin pasture grounds, for a scanty supply 
of indifferent grass, would sadly disappoint 
any sanguine expectations from them. 
pasture them on the single crop of clover 


grain creps in rapid succession, would be 
contrary to one of our canons of agricul- 
ture, and I believe, you and your corres- 
pondeants will generally agree, would within 
a short period, reduce a soil not highly fer- 
tile to a caput morluum. 

Experience and observation have long 
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we might in time obtain a native breed, 


In various parts 








add someting to the ‘beauty of our stock, 





abstract. 
* good for what ?” 
These remarks are freely submitted to | ™ 


of cattle, as can well be maintained through 
the winter, and thus providing a good sup. 
ply of manure. 
reach, the task is much easier: less animal 
manure will be necessary, though I have 
no idea that it could be wholly dispéased 
with, and a larger proportion of the land 
To||may be kept under the plough. My ob 
jection is not to the four-shift course ia 
itself, but to the attempt, vain and visionary 
as it seems to me, to carry it on success 
fully, without plentiful supplies of manure. 


If marl or lime is within 


hese can only be obtained by good stocks 


of cattle ; and agreeing with the advocates 
of the system, that the arable lands should 
be subjected as little as possible to the tooth 
and the hoof, the necessity for separate pas 
ture lands seems unquestionable. 
enter into the question, whether the foure 
shift system, with these limitations, be pre+ 
ferable to any other: very probably it mayy 
on lands of a good quality. 
or inferior soils, it might answer by throw+ 


I do not 


On middling 


ng out for pasture a part of the arable’ 
ands, and taking pasture grounds into the 


rotation from time to time ; or if the pas- 
You will||ture lands are not suited to the place, it 
might be best to keep the same lands al- 
ways in rotation of arable crops, or in pas 


ure. Neither the four-shift system nor 


any other plan of husbandry is good im the 
The question always recurs-~ 


to 
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consideration and censure, and those 
‘ofyour readers. They are hastily made, 
1 have reflected maturely on the 
gubjects to which they relate. If they draw 
no attention, I am content: and if they are 
thought worthy of any notice, I trust, that 
though they may not themselves convey 
useful information, they may lead to it 
“With my best wishes for continued suc- 
ess in your useful labors, 
I am, respectfully, yours, 








From the Farmers’ Register. 
7HE PORTSMOUTH AND ROANOKE RAILWAY 
THE NAVIGATION OF THE MEHERRIN, 
NOTTOWAY, AND BLACKWATER RIVERS. 
By the Editor. 

The Portsmouth and Roanoke Railway 
goute, as far westward as the Meherrin, is 
remarkably level—and of course the trains 
are propelled with proportionable facility, 
and diminished expenditure of power. It 
is,indeed, an admirable track for its general 
straightness, no less than its level course. 
Bat still there were great causes of difficul- 
tyand expense in the first construction, 
and so will there continue to be in future 
repairs. ‘The country is low, and the 
streams passed are bordered by swamps. 
otlow grounds, which required long bridges 
elevated on sustaining posts and framed 
timbers. All these bridges remain unco- 
yered, except the one across the Blackwa- 
tet,and of course their decay will be rapid, 
and very costly repairs will soon be neces- 
sty. After passing the Meherrin, the route 
is quite undulating, and generally ascend- 
ingto where it crosses the Petersburg rail- 
way, less than two miles from the south 
em termination of the latter, at Blakely on 
the Roanoke. 

Itook my seat in the train at Suffolk, 








fr the intersection near the Roanoke, there; 
take the Petersburg train, as the shortest | 
way to reach the latter town. And circu-| 
ious as is the whole route thus passed over, | 
Itavelled the 118 miles from Suffolk to) 
Petersburg in 9 hours—including all the| 
soppages, except one, of half an hour, be- 
tween leaving the Portsmouth train and the| 
atival of the one from Petersburg. If the} 
(wo companies would agree in their hours| 
# arrival and departure, so as to permit) 
fich a journey always on stated days, (as| 
might be done without inconvenience,) and | 
the arrangement was made known, there 
would be many persons who would come 
tythe two railways from Norfolk to Peters- 
burg, rather than wait one, and sometimes 
two days, for a passage by the steamboats. 
th these two great railways cross the 
etrin and Nottoway rivers below their 
and the Portsmouth road also crosses 
Blackwater river—and this last, and 
only below the railway, is alone made 
tly use of for navigation to bring country 
Es to be put on the railway, for mar 
And it is probable that no such use 
Vould have been made of the Blackwater, 
% boats bringing crops made in the neigh- 
Mighborhood, but for their being shown 
we way, by this being made a regular 
“amboat route from Edenton, and by 
{hich much cotton is brought from North 
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Carolina, to be sent by the railway to Nor- 
folk. The almost total disuse of these 
three easily navigated rivers, is one of the 
most remarkable instances of the invetera- 
cy of long established habits in our coun- 
trymen, and the slowness with which they 
adopt improved facilities, when offered to 
their acceptance. ‘I'hese three rivers, 
though small, flow over very level beds, 
and would require but little labor and ex- 
pense to be made navigable for flat boats 
for distances which combined, would make 
at least 120 miles, without including the 
Chowan, formed by the junction of the 
Meherrin and Nottoway, which is now 
used for navigation. The length of the 
Meherrin, from the lowest falls to where it 
unites with the Nottoway, to form the Cho- 
wan, is more than 50 miles, as measured on 
the map. The Nottoway, from the lower 
falls above the Petersburg railway, to the 
point of junction just named, is more than 
40 miles—and the Blackwater from the 
southern line of Surry county, to where 
that river joins the Nottoway, is 30 miles- 

From above the Petersburg railway, 
there are no falls or rocks, in either the 
Meherrin or Nottoway—nor, indeed, any 
obstruction to downward navigation, ex- 
cept trees fallen by accident, or more gen- 
erally by design, into the streams, and 
which, if sawed into pieces at low water, 
woud all be swept away, together with the 
rafts and sand bars which they have serv- 
ed to form, by the first freshet. It is true, 
that these streams are very low in summer 
droughts: but the crops of the country 
(cotton and corn,) are seldom ready for 


market before the streams are fuli—and|| = 


the timber which this navigation would 
bring into use, and make valuable for mar- 
ket, might wait until the water was suffi- 
ciently deep for its transportion. The Not- 
toway lands are ammong the most produc. 
tive in the counties of Sussex and South- 
ampton—and its passing through the heavi- 
est producing region, is another reason why 
this river should be used for navigation.— 
But because these waters led to no suitable 
market before, and because every farmer 
has always been in the habit of sending his 
crops to market by his carts or wagon, no 
one thinks yet,of taking the far cheaper 
way of boats to either of the railways.— 
Meherrin and Nottoway might doubtless be 
profitably improved and navigated far above 
their falls, as routes to the upper railway : 
but it would be idle to urge that, while the 
advantages offered by their far better waters 
below the falls are overlooked, and almost 
totally neglected, 

It has been a long time since the atten- 
tion of the writer of these remarks was at- 
tracted to the peculiar circumstances of 
these waters, and the advantages that 
might be derived from bringing them into 
use. ‘To induce others more interested, 
and having more local information, to think 
upon that and other kindred subjects, the 
subjoined “ Hints and Queries,”. were pub- 
lished in 1825; which may now furnish 
some amusement, if nothing more, by the 
strong contrast displayed of the condition 
of things, and of prospects, then and now. 
If the reader, at this time, should condemn 





the scheme then proposed for bringing 
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these natural canals into use, as altogether 
absurd, and ridiculous, (as it certainly 
would have been, if the present state of im- 
provement could have been anticipated,) let 
it be remembered, that at that time no one 
had thought of constructing railroads in this 
region—nor establishing the now prospere 
ous cotton and other factories, which will 
be so increased in time, as to require ag 
much of the water of the Appomattox, as 
then ran in waste down the falls. For 
these two great improvements, the country 
owes much to the enterprising spirit of 
Petersburg—and to the fortunate results of 
these bold but judicious adventures, Peters- 
burg owes her present and fast growing 
prosperity, which stand in such marked 
contrast to the state of decline which 
seemed progressive as late as when this 
piece was published. But the writer was 
not more in the dark. then, as to the near 
approaching revival of the prosperity of 
Petersburg, from the railway and the fac- 
tories then not planned, than he was in sup- 
posing that furnishing a proper outlet to 
the three rivers would bring them into use. 
They have now beter outlets than he then 
supposed possible to obtain—being inter- 
sected, in five different places, by railroads 
furnishing speedy and cheap conveyance 
to two different market towns: and yet 
these rivers are almost as little used now, 
as before the construction of these great 
works. 





From the Farmers’ Register. 
ON THE ORIGIN AND HABITS OF THE CUT. 
WORM. 

Dear Sir :—In resuming so early, the 
subject of “Entomology,” after the long 
discourse I lately gave you, on the “ Hes. 
sian Fly”—and, moreover, laboring under 
the misfortune in the former, as well as the 
present instance, of controverting, if not ea- 
tholic opinions, at least such as are confident. 
ly asserted—I fear you will view me in the 
light of a polemical heretic, delighting more 
to shake the faith of others, than to establish 
one for myself. 

But, to the point—my subject, at present, 
is the far famed “Cut-Worm.” 

In your present; November No., of the 
“ Farmers’ Register,” I this moment read 
an extract from the “Cultivator,” which, 
indeed, I have seen in extenso, in this ines. 
timable “periodical,” in regard to the origin 
of that destructive insect. 

The writer commences his hypothetical 
remarks, by which, he flatters himself, he has 
arrived at the truth, by asking the question, 
“to what species, can they be attributed 1” 
He, then, satisfies himself they are not ’pro- 
pagated. by the “ Coleopterous tribe, (beetle,) 
because he has examined several species of 
this tribe, and has invariably found their lar. 
vee, of pale yellowish, or light brown color : 
whereas the cut-worm, he adds, is nearl 
black, and very different in its habits.”— 
Upon these vague grounds, and this course 
of reasoning, he concludes it is the “cicada.” 

This entomologist, though deserving of 
much credit, for his zeal ina branch of sci- 
ence in the common estimation of minor in. 
portance, yet, in reality, of much magnitude, 
has considerably erred in his mode of inqui- 
ry, as well as in his conclusions. 





The question is, to ‘what order do they 
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belong ? These may possibly follow the 
genus, and finally, the species. And these 
questions can be answered, by means of ez- 
periment alone. 

His method seems thus; “ several species 
of beetle have their “larve”’ of pale yellow- 
ish and light brown color—whereas these are 
nearly black.” Therefore he concludes, the 
origin of the “cut-worm” cannot be a 
“ beetle.” This argument may be dismiss- 
ed as a “non-sequilur,” and needs no fur- 
ther comment. But he adds, “it is very 
different in its habits,” from the “ coleopte 
ra” order, inasmuch as the “cut-worm is 
iodical,” thereby meaning, as subsequent- 
ly appears, “ not annual.” 

Ifthe “cut-worm” be periodical, its pe- 
riods are woefully short, as the mortifying 
experience of the farmers of Maryland, at 
least, will attest. Annually in a greater or 
less degree, and often disastrously, for may 
successive years, do these grubs lay waste 
our corn crops, in numbers manifestly de- 
pendent on the peculiarity of the seasons, 
and other such natural and general causes, 
favorable to their propagation ; and not up- 
on any law of “ periodicity.” But in what 
does the “cut-worm” differ (as he alleges,) 
in its habits, from the coleopteras? It is the 
character of this order to nidify in the 
ground ; and to subsist in the “ worm’? state, | 
wpon the rools, and succulent parts of vege- 
tables. Does not the “cut-worm” nidsfy 
and subsist in the same manner ? Undenia- 
bly it does. Peal 

Insects of this order, also continue in the 
noxious “ worm state,” many as long as one 
two, three, and some genera, as long as four 
years: (“Vid: Goldsmith’s Animated Na- 
ture, vol. , title, Bectle,”’) devouring the 
tender roots, stocks and blades of whatever 
vegetables they meet with, yet, having their 
preferences. In fact the whole habits of the 
“coleoptera” family characterize the “ cut- 
worm” with the most remarkable precision 5 
and I will presently show “without argu- 
mentative assistance,” that the gentleman’s 
conclusions, as well as his premises, are 
wholly erroneous. 

In a No., of the “Cultivator,” also of the 

resent month, an anonymous writer, “ A 
atervliet Farmer,” pronounces the origin 
of the “cut-worm” to be a “molh.” His 
experiments are too small to be relied on— 
at first made with one living “ cut-worm,” 
which as he thought produces a “ moth-fly ;” 
but he admits “ he had a great number of 
the moth fly in his windows ;” these might 
readily have caused his “ moth” crysalis.— 
Secondly, his “larve” produced from his 
two other “ moths,” were all, he says, found 
dead when he first discovered them; and 
from his own narrative, they were too mi- 
croscopic, especially in their lifeless and ne 
cessarily contracted condition, to be identifi- 
ed with any degree of certainty. 

These gentlemen, without doubt, honestly 
believe what they have published : the one 
that he had proved the “cut-worm,” to ori- 

i from the “cicada,” an hemiptera ; 
other as certainly from the “ moth,” a 
idoptera : and the learned and indefatiga- 
ble agriculturist, Judge Peters, of Pa., be- 
lieved and published them to be-the product 
of the “ scarabeeus volvens,” a “ coleopte- 
ra;” and I feel a moral certa:nty derived 
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ment,” that neither the “cicada” nor the 
“moth,” nor the “scarabeus volvens,”’ is 
the parent of this Gorgon insect. 

In consequence of Judge Peters’ paper, in 
which he represents the “scarabseus vol- 
vens” (the common tumble bug) to be the 
parent of the “cut-worm,” and which he 
had, no doubt, taken at second hand—I was 
induced, (in 1819) shortly after his publica- 
tion, and without any reasoning on the mat- 
ter, as to what it meghé be, or what it should 
be, to make experimental demonstration of 
what its origin really was—Vid : American 
Farmer, vol. 1. p. 124—title “ Entomo. 
logy.” 

I offer below an extract from the para- 
grapb containing this experiment ; simply 
remarking that I have “since,” repeated it 
with similar results ; and I am quite confi- 
dent that all who will take the trouble to test 
it will bear witness to its verity. 

“To come at the fact, I carried into the 
corn field a large transparent bottle, which I 
half-filled with earth—upon this earth I de- 
posited a dozen of the worms, and gave them 
corn plants to feed upon. Ina few weeks 
they disappeared. I searched the earth and 
found them * chrysalids” enveloped in balls 
of earth. A considerable time after I again 
examined them, and found several of them 
matured into the imago, or parent bug, and 
extricated from their envelopes; others in 
the state of a soft “ pupa,” with limbs more 
or less distinctly formed, in various stages 
of progression, and exhibiting unequivocal 
proofs of their origin, and of the impossibility 
of mistake or deception. These destructive 
animals belong to the order “ coleoptera” 
of Lynn., having crustaceous elytra, or wing 
cases, which shut together and form a lon- 
gitudinal suture down the back. They are 
about one quarter of an inch long, generally, 
and of a shining jet black color, very quick 
and active in their movements ; in fact, the 
same identical bugs that are seen in vast 
numbers under wheat stacks, and in wheat 
yards. The brief history of this insect is, 
that its larva having fed upon the young corn, 
or other delicate plants, descends into the 
earth about the depth of four inches, where 
it assumes its state of “chaysalis,” in which 
it continues till about the first of July, and no 
doubt, a shorter or longer poriod, as the 
weather may be more or less favorable— 
when it becomes transformed into the imago 
or parent, which in autumn deposites is 
eggs in the field, to undergo a similar series 
of transitions, which is effected by the heat 
of the ensuing season. 

“ The obvious preventive is fall or wiater 
ploughing at such a depth as will turn up, 
and axpose to the frost, the eggs, whereby 
they must perish.” 

The above preventive was not offered as 
original, it had before been practiced, per- 
haps by many, and its effects had fallen 
short of their hopes; first, by the imperfect 
method of too shallow a furrow, and too 
wide a slice, whereby the eggs were not 
sufficiently exposed. Secondly. because the 
eggs of all insects are, unfortunately, so te- 
nacious of the principle of vitality, as to re- 
sist a degree of cold incredible to those who 
have not witnessed the fact: yet having long 
practised the proposed preventive, I can say 
in the fullest truth, that when the work was 
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not ensue, I have received a full equivaley 
for the labor. 

Finally, I must apologize for subjoining 
my name contrary to the general custom, 
“I perceive,” of your correspondents. 
May I presume to ask what motive can gg, 
casion this custom? Certainly an 
mous statement of facts, or even of opinions, 
carries with it less confidence than one which 
offers the responsibility of a name; and with 
diminished confidence, the purpose is dimip, 
ished in effect. The name freely tendered, 
“ofa witness to facts,” is a considerable 
assurance of, at least, a belief of their truth; 
he may be deceived, but it is justly said 
‘ humanum est errare ;’ and ordinary liber. 
ality will not impute to him a wanton misre. 
presentation of his impression of facts,— 
Modesty is commendable ;_ but in this eus, 
tom, there is rather something of the “may, 
vaise honte.” As well may a public speak. 
er, or a witness in court, conceal his identi 
behind a curtain. The cause, and the offect 
would seem to be the same. Excuse these 
remarks and believe me, 

Yours respectfully, 
JOSEPH F. MUSE, 

Cambridge, Md., Nov. 20, 1836, 





From the Farmer and Gardener. , 

We find the following communication 
marked for our eye in the Germantown Tele 
graph, and as the writer seems to question 
the fact which we published some weeks 
since, of 1510 bushels of Ruta havi 
been raised on an acre of ground, we 
remark, that although we do not vouch for 
all that appears in our columns, we endeavor 
so far to exercise the right of censorship as 
to preclude that which we believe is calev. 
lated to lead our agricultural brethren into 
error. 

That the named quantity of Ruta 
viz: 1510 bushels has. and can again 
raised from an acre we have no doubt, It 
is known to every one acquainted with the 
culture of this excellent root, that in Eng. 
land, as well as in this country, products 
equally as large have been repeatedly raised. 
On a small scale, it appears from the state 
ment of the Germantown Farmer, that he 
raised of the common turnip, planted in 
drills two feet apart, by 6 inches, at the rate 
cf 500 bushels to the acre. ‘These turnips 
would have grown equally as weil if the 
rows had been but 12 inches apart, and con- 
sequently would have yielded just twice the 
quantity. And on good ground, well ma 
nured with thoroughly rotted dung, rich 
mou'd, or a compost of cow-dung and ashes, 
the plants might with advantage have been’ 
brought to stand 8 inches apart, that is, the 
rows eight inches apart, and the plants the 
same distance, which we think would have 
given the quantity stated, provided the tur. 
nips had been planted in due time, 
hoed, and well protected from weeds. What 
the precise quantity would be, we, however, 
leave the “ Germantown Farmer” to calcu. 
late. And should he discover that the yield 
would be more than the stated quantity, we 
take itfor granted, he would admit that, a8 
the Ruta Baga grows larger, it u 
must yield more than the common turnip, 
and especially as from its irregular form, t 





measures more. ‘Those who advocate the 














from what 1 hold to be “infallible experi- 


well executed, and a very mild winter did 
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mend that the rows should be one foot apart 
and the plants the same distance from each 
other ;—-now this would give us 48,560 tur- 
ing on an acre ; and for the information of 
our Germantown Farmer, we would remark, 
that we measured and counted a bushel of 
the turnips raised by us the present season 
on Friday last, which, owing to being sowed 
late, and on ground not atall manured, 
were but of medium size. The bushel con. 
tained 45 turnips, which if they had stood a 
foot apart would give to the acre 968 bush. 
els.. Our crop did not yield at this rate ; for 
owing to drought when the seed was sown, 
there were us many, if not more bald than 
covered places in our patch, and from this 
cause our yield was not above 250 bushels 
to the acre; and although-but half that of. 
the Germantown Farmer, and the third of 
the yield of the grower of the Ruta Baga, 
we rejoice in our heart others had been more 
successful than ourself; felt no disposition 
to “question the correctness” of the state- 
ments of those who had been more fortunate 
than we had, and, of course, gave ourself no 
trouble in speculating, whether a cypher had 
been added or not, for although we have 
grown too old to believe a'l we read, or to 
give in to every fashionable dogma, or crude 
notion, that these eventful days are hourly 
brining forth, we have too much respect for 
the social duties of man, as well as for the 
the courtesies of life, to question the aver- 
ments of our wR ogee upon slight grounds 
believing as we do, that the questioning of 
the veracity of another is one of the most 
impertinent as well as unpardonable offence, 
which one man can commit against his fellow 
creature. ruth as we have said upon 
mother occasion, we hold as the basis of 
every other virtue, and, therefore, hold its 
ite in utter abhorrence, and while we 
entertain sufficient respect for ourself to 
cultivate virtue and despise vice, we shall 
certainly expect courtesy at the hands of 
rs. 


Near Germantown, 8th Dec., 1836. 
Tothe Editor of the Telegraph :— 

Thave been pleased with the articles on 
farming and agriculture that you extract and 
select from various sources ; but while we have 

good manners to listen to their wonderful 

sories, let us not forget that we have a right 

have a say in the matter too; and I am sur- 
prised that our fellow townsmen have not 
sounded their own trumpets on this subject : 
let me set them an example, and show that 
we van raise turnips as well as the Baltimo.- 


Teans, 

On the 17th of August last I dug over 
two rods of ground on which I had raised 
early peas aad onions, (manuring the part 
Where the peas had stood, but not heavily ; 
the onion land had been manured previous 
to planting the onions,) and sowed or dibbled 
the flat blue topped turnip seed in two rows 
two feet apart and six inches apart in the 
tow. I flat hoed them twice, I believe, af. 
terwards ; thinned them out to single plants 
in due time, _ kept them clear of weeds. 

grew finely and completely coverec 
the land thick with their sess I took them 
™ onthe 2d of November last, and hac 
More than six bushels of turnips on these 
ground. ‘This is at the rate o. 
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crop, but not 1510 bushels certainly. Iam 
inclined to question the correctness of this 
Baltimorean story ; for mine stood as thick 
as they could well stand on the ground and 
were quite as l+ge or larger than any Ruta 
Baga that I have seen in this country. There 
isa mistake in it toa certainty; for it does 
not give four square yards of landto each 
bushel of turnips; and to have them fine 
they should be grown in rows three feet 
apart, anda foot apart in the row. This 
would give twelve turnips in the four square 
yards, and these must more than fill a bushel, 
to have 1510 bushels on an acre of land. It 
looks a little incredible ; perhaps a cypher 
has been tagged to the story ; a nothing in 
itself; but something wonderful when 1.:ed 
in union with 151. Soliciting proof and 
evidence of this astonishing turnip crop. 
lam, Su, 
Yours respectfully. 
A Germantown Farmer. 





From the New-York Daily Express. 
A CHAPTER ON PORK. 
Cincinnati, Dec. 31, 1836. 


Some of the items I gave you in my let- 
ter of the 9th inst., on the subject of Pork, 
and particularly on the slaughtering, I had 
collected sometime since. Having visited 
the packing and slaughtering houses within 
the last day or two, I found additions and 
improvements had been made this year, I 
was not before aware of. I will therefore 
give you another letter on Pork, and go 
somewhat into particulars. Less is doing 
this winter in Pork, than was anticipated 
during the past summer. It was known 





that hogs were plenty throughout the coun- 
try, and it was believed that the prices would 
consequently be low,—or lower than last 
year,—but the uncommonly high prices paid 
last winter, induced the drovers to scour the | 
country and purchase all the hogs they! 
could find, ard on driving them to the city, 
they demanded what our packers thought an 
exorbitant price—say for hogs weighing 200 
to 250 pounds, $7,00 per hundred.,—the 
consequence was, that the packers generally 
delined purchasing, and the drovers would 
not sell for less, so that but few hogs were 
packed for the first three weeks of the sea- 
son. In fact, up to this time, only about 
50,000 hogs have been slaughtered, whereas 
two years ago, at the same time, more than 
120,000 were slaughtered and packed. 
Some of our Pork Merchants are not pack- 
ing at all, others are doing a little, and none 
to an extent of former years. Hogs, how. 
ever, remain firm at the prices demanded by 
the drovers, and sales were made yesterday 
at $7 25 der hundred pounds, for hogs 
weighing 250 pounds. The pork season 
generally lasts about eight or ten weeks— 
last year it closed in less than eight weeks 
—in fact, but few hogs were slaughtered af- 
ter the first of January. Eighty thousand 
was the number packed last winter. (In the 
publication of my letter of the 9th, by a ty- 
sographical error, the number is set dow: 
it 60,000.) It is supposed that there will 
aot be more packed in the city this winte 
than last, and about a half of the number oi 
winter before last... Hogs-are driven to thi: 


market from the interior of Ohio, Indianz 








and Kentucky. I will now give you the 
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modus operandi of slaughtering, which is 
performed with such expedition at the 
slaughterting houses of John W. Coleman, 
Esq., who has made a large fortune at this 
business. I find, on visiting these houses, 
which are situated on the rorth east extremi. » 
ty of the corporation line, and bordering on 
a small stream called Deer Creek, or, as it 
would more properly be called at this season 
of the year, Bloody Run, that the number 
of slaughter houses now amount to nine, 
the largest of which is 160 feet long by 60 
wide. The others average 100 feet long by - 
60 wide. Mr Coleman has also another 
slaughter house at Covington, onthe Ken. 
tucky shore, which makes in all, ten houses..: 
At each of these houses, he has now em. 
ployed, 36 to 40 men,—making altogether, 
about three hundred and eighty men, to. 
whom he pays $1,25 to $2,00 per day each. 
Near these houses are pens of various sizes, 
and covering altogether about forty ac:*s of 
ground—into these pens.are driven the dif-. 
ferent droves of hogs by their respective, 
owners, as they come into the city, prepara-;; 
tory to the operation of slaughtering. ‘Thesq, 
pens hold from 100 to 1000 each. In. these; 
slaughtering houses there are large, kettlasy 
at each end, filled with water, which ig. kept; 
constantly boiling, and the operation of kill. 
ing, scalding, dressing, &c., goes on simul- 
taneously at both ends of the several houses 
—the hogs are hung up in the centre to be 
dressed, before removing them to another 
part of the building to cool. Attached to 
each end of these houses is a small pen, 
that will hold about 50 to 60 hogs— into these 
pens the hogs are driven until they are so 
compact, that the executioner walks in on 
their backs’ bearing in his hands a large 
sledge hammer, with with he “deals death 
ana destruction” all around him. When 
they are all knocked down they are remov.- 
ed within the building where the knife is 
passed into the throat. After bleeding they 
are thrown into the kettle of water (one at 
a time) and thence, after sufficient scalding, 
removed to a bench, when the bristles are 
scraped off by iron scrapers, made express- 
ly for the purpose, and thence hung up, 
when the “ guéter,” as he is called, passes 
h’s knife from 0.2¢ end of the hog to the other, 
ard removes the offal, and completes the 
dressing ; and so scientific have these sur- 
geons become, that any one of them can 
complete the inside dressing, removing all 
within, washing out, &c., of three hogs with- 
in the minute—and, as I stated in my letter 
of the 9th—each set of men, at each kettle 
and bench, at either of these houses, will 
knock down, bleed, scald, remove the bristles, 
and ‘complete the inside dressing o 

hogs within the howr—which aa Fd 
hundred hogs at each house, or one thousand 
at all the 10 houses, in a sINGLE Hour. I 
learn they now work about cight hours per 
day, and were'it nece —to such per. 
fection has Mr. Coleman brought this sci- 
ence of “ hog-killing”—that he could at this 
time, at his ten houses, slaughter, and have 
completely dressed and hung up to cool, 
EIGHT THOUSAND HOGS IN ONE DAY. | will 
venture to say, there is no place in the world, 
out of Cincinnati, where this can be done, 
and here tt can be done. ead pr years, be- 
‘ore Mr. Coleman had arrived at such per- 





fection in the art, he has slaughtered, dressed, 











and hung up, in four houses, and some of 
them not in double operation, as now—twen- 
ty-seven hundred in a day—say 8 or 9 
hours’ work. The same ratio for fen houses, 
would make 6,750. Mr. Coleman has no 
competition in this line of business, and | 
am now informed, that the gut lard, soap 
grease and bristles (which is the only com- 
pensation for sl-ughtering) is worth about 
50 cents for each hog—which would amount 
to thousand dollars for slaughtering a 
hundred thousand hogs. No mean business, 
this—and all accomplished within 8 or 10 
weeks. 

When the hogs become cool, they are 
conveyed on large wagons made expressly for 
the p to the packing-houses, which 
are the and most splendid warehous- 
es in the city—there they are cut up and 
packed, the lard rendered and put in kegs, 
and the hams cured for smoking. 

In the winter and spring of 1835, we ex- 
ported about sixty thousand barrels of pork ! 
and one hundred thousand kegs of lard! 
Last winter and spring we exported about 
half that quantity, and the winter and spring 
of 1837, we may possibly export more than 
last year, although it is somewhat doubtful. 
The quality of the hogs this year is better 
than they were last, and consequently more 
clear pork will be packed than then. There 
is so far a good demand for all the new pork 
and lard; sales have been made, and are 
now making, at the following prices :—clear 
pork $22; mess $20 ; prime $18 ; lard 12 
eents. Two weekssince, sales were made 
at prices ten per cent. lower than these. 
These prices are higher than this time last 
year, and it is thought they will be :naintain- 

In the article of Hams, our pork mer- 
chants (those who turn their attention to it) 
furnish better hams than can be found in any 
other part of the country. I will venture 
the assertion, that the sugar-hams cured by 
William M. Walker, and Miller & Lee, 
cannot be surpassed in flavor and goodness 
of quality, generally, in the United States. 
I am aware that the Virginia hams are good. 
I am also aware, that the hams cured in or 
about Boston are good—very good—and 
there is a reason for it. The hogs are fed 
wholly on corn, the meat is solid, and the 
hogs are generally fat ; but still they cannot 
match the family hams put up by Mr. Walk- 
er, and Miller & Lee, of this city—they 
know how to cure them—and that is the 

t secret, and a secret known but to few. 

rs of our pork merchants cure most 
excellent hams, and perhaps equal to any. 
I have not had an opportunity of knowing. 
One thing is certain, not only the hams but 
the pork and lard, exported from Cincinnati, 
stands high in the Southern and Eastern 
markets. 

Having strung out this letter already to 
too great a length, I will close this chapter on 
pork. I may refer to the subject again in 
some future communication. 





Extraction or Sucar rrom Inpiax 
Corn ; sy M. Pattas.—The results ob- 
tained by M. Pallas are as follows : 


The stalk of the corn contains little or no 
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At thetime of flowering, a small quantity 
of sugar may be detected. 

When the grain is still soft, about 20 or 
25 days after flowering, the plant contains 
abont 1 in 100 of crystallizal“e sugar. , 
When the grain is completely ripe, the 
stalk furnishes two parts in 100 of sugar, 
and 4 in 100 of rich and good-tasting mo- 
lasses. 

The resilae remaining after the extrac- 
tion of the sugar, may be given for food 
to cattle, or will serve forthe manufacture 
of wrapping paper which will bring 11 francs 
for 50 kilogrammes.—[L Institut, No. 157, 
1836. ] 





From the London Mechanics’ Magazine. 

So much has been said of Mr. Crosse 
and his experiments in electricity, that any 
information of his modus operandi will be 
eagerly received. The following peep 
into his labratory will be found highly inter- 
esting. The grandeur of the scale upun 
which he operates cannot fail to strike us 
with wonder. 


MR. CROSSE’S GALVANIC AND ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS. 


In the Brighten Herald of Sept. 24, ap- 
peared, “ An account of Sir Richard Phil- 
lips’s visit to Andrew Crosse, Esq, of 
Broomfield, in the Quantock Hills, Somer- 
setsbire, in September, 1836.” Passing 
over a great deal of Sir Richard’s prelimi- 
nary twaddle (who, it will be seen, claims 
to have anticipated Mr. Crosse), we now 
lay before our readers his description of the 
extensive and splendid galvanic and elec- 
trical apparatus fitted up by Mr. Crosse, 
which is exceedingly interesting :— 

“« On reaching the handsome mansion of 
Mr. Crosse, I ‘was received with much po- 
liteness, and found that I was the first vi- 
sitor from Bristol. After breakfast, Mr. 
Crosse conducted me into a large and lofty 
apartment, built for a music-room, with a 
capital organ in the gallery; but I could 
look at nothing but the seven or eight tables 
which filled the area of the room, covered 
with extensive Voltoic batteries of all forms, 
sizes, and extents. They resembled bat- 
talions of soldiers in exact rank and file, 
and seemed innumerable. 

“ They were in many forms. Some in 
porcelain troughs of the usual construction ; 
some like the couronnes des tasses; others 
cylindrical ; some in pairs of glass vessels, 
with double metallic cylinders; besides 
them, others of glass jars, with stripes of 
copper and zinc. Altogether, there were 
500 Voltaic pairsat work in this greatroom; 
and in other rooms about 500 more. There 
were besides another 500 ready for new ex- 
periments. It seemed like a great maga- 
zine for Voltaic purposes. 

“ There are also two large workshops, 
with furnaces, tools, and implements of all 
descriptions, as much as would load two 
or three wagons. 

“In the great room there is also a very 
large electrical machine, with a 20 inch cyl- 











sugar previous to flowering. 
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inder, and a smaller one; and in several 


j Fesrvary;: 

cases all the apparatus in perfect condition, 
as described in the best books on electrici- 
ty. The prime-conductor stood on glass 
legs, 2 feet high ; and there was a medical 
discharger on a glass leg of 5 feet. Noth 
ing could be in finer order ; and no private 
electrician in the world could, perhaps, 
show a greater variety both for experiments 
and amusement. 

* Beneath the mahogany cover of a table, 
on which stood the prime conductor, &c., 
was enclosed a magnificent battery of 50 
jars, combining 73 square feet of coating, 
Its construction, by Cuthbertson, was in all 
respects most perfect. To charge it re- 
quired 250 vigorous turns of the wheel; 
and its discharge made a report as loud as 
a blunderbuss. * It fuses and disperses 
wires of various metals ; and the walls of 
the apartment are covered with framed im- 
pressions of the radiations from the explo- 
sion, taken at sundry periods. Mr. Crosse 
struck one while I was present; and he 
has promised me one as an electrical cuti- 
osity, and a memento of my visit. 

“But Mr. Crosse’s greatest electrical 
curiosity was his apparatus for Measuring, 
collecting, and operating with atmosphene 
electricity. He collects it by wires the 
sixteenth of an inch, extended from elevat- 
ed poles, or from trees to trees, in his 
grounds and park. The wires are insulat- 
ed by means of glass tubes, well contrived 
for the purpose. At present he has about 
one-fourth of a mile of wire spread abroad; 
and in general about one-third of a mile, 
A French gentleman had reported to the 
Section at Bristol, that the wires extended 
20 miles, filling the entire neighborhood 
with thunder and lightning, to the great ter 
ror of the peasantry, who in consequence 
left Mr. Crosse in the free enjoyment ofhis 
game and rabbits. This exaggeration Mr. 
Crosse laughed at most heartily, though he 
acknowledged that he knew that no small 
terror prevailed in regard to him and his 
experiments. 

“ The wires are connected with an appe 
ratus in a window of his organ-gallery, 
which may be detached at pleasure, whea 
too violent, by simply turning an_ insulated 
lever ; but in moderate strength it may be 
conducted toa ball suspended over the 
great battery, which connected is charged 
rapidly, and is then discharged by means 
of an universal discharger. He told me 
that sometimes the current was so great as 
to charge and discharge the great battery 
20 times in a minute, with reports as loud 
as cannon; which, being continuous, were 
so terrible to strangers that they always fled, 
while every one expected the destruction of 
himself and premises. He was, however; 
he said, used to it, and knew how to man- 
age and control it; but when it got intos 
passion, he coolly, turned his insulating 
lever, and conducted the lightning into the 
ground. It wasa damp day, and we re 
gretted that our courage could not be put 
to the test. 

“ Every thing about this part of Mr. 
Crosse’s apparatus is perfect, and much of 
it his own contrivance, for he is clever m 
all mechanical arrangements, and has been 





unwearied in his application, almost 
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and day, for thirty years past. I learned, 
too, that in the purchase and fitting up of 
his apparatus he has expended nearly 3000/. 
although in most cases he is his own mani- 

lator, carpenter, smith, coppersmith, &c. 

« About 12, Professor Sedgwick arrived, 
and in the afternoon one or two others, be- 
sides seven or eight gentlemen of the neigh- 
borhood, who had been invited to meet us 
at dinner, for Mr. Crosse unites to the rank 
of esquire that of a county magistrate, in 
the duties of which he is respected alike 
for his humanity to the poor and for his libe- 
ral opinions in politics. Mr. Crosse him- 
self was educated at Oxford; and his se- 
cond son holds the living of Broomfield. 
He is master of all his father’s experiments ; 
and, in spite of the complaints of an Ox- 
ford education, I found him to be a very 
expert mathematician, well read, and vari- 
ously accomplished. We next morning 
renewed uur survey, previous to fresh arri- 
vals, and I took notes of every thing con- 
nected with his aqueous Voltaic batteries, 
in the following order, errors excepted :— 

“1. A battery of 100 pairs of 25 square 
inches, charged, like all the rest, with water, 
operating on cups containing loz. of car- 
bonate of barytes and powdered sulphate 
of alumine ; intended to form sulphate of 
barytes at the positive pole, and crystals of, 
alumine at the negative. 

“2. A battery of 11 cylindrical pairs, 
12 inches by 4. ‘This, by operating six 
months on fluat of silver, had produced 
lsrge hexahedral crystals at the negative 
pole, and crystals of silica and chalcedony 
at the positive. 

“3. A battery of 100 pairs, of 4 square 
inches, operating on slate 832, and platina 
3, to produce hexagonal crystals at the po- 
sitive pole. 

“4. A battery of 100 pairs, 5 inches 
square, operating on nitrate of silver and 
copper, to produce malachite at the posi- 
tive pole ; a: the negative pole crystals al- 
ready appear with decided angles and fa- 
cets 


“5. A battery of 16 pairs, of 2 inches 
in small glass jars, acting on a weak solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, and already pro- 
ducing a compact negatation of native sil- 


ver. 

“6. A battery (esteemed his best) of 
813 pairs, 5 inches, insulated on glass plates 
on deai bars, coated with cement, and so 
slightly oxydated by water as to require 
cleaning but once or twice a year by pump- 
ingon them. I felt the effect of 458 pairs, 
careless order and imperfectly liquidated, 
and they gave only some tinglings of the 
fingers ; but this power in a few weeks pro- 
duces decided effects. 

“7. A battery of 12 pairs, 25 inches 
zinc and 36 copper, charged two months 
before with water, and acting on a solution 
of nitrate of silver, poured on green-bottle 
glass coarsely powdered. It had already 
produced a negatation of silver at the posi- 
tive 


“8, A battery of 159 galley-pots, with 
semi-circular plates of 14 inch radius, 
placed on glass plates, and acting five 
months through a small piece of Bri 
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and potash. I saw at the poles smal! crys- 
tals of quartz. 

“9. A battery of 30 pairs, similar to No. 
8, acting since 27th July on a mixture, in 
a mortor of sulphate of lead, of white oxide 
of antimony, and sulphate of copper, and 
green sulphate of iron (205 grains), and 
three times the whole of green-bottle glass 
(615 grains). The result has been, in five 
weeks, a precipitation on the negative wire 
of pure copper in two days, and crystallised 
iron pyrites in four days. It had been ex- 
pected to produce sulphurets of lead, cop- 
per, and antimony, by depriving the sul- 
phates o: their oxygen. Un August 10th 
and 28th, 25 grains and 40 grains of sul- 
phate of iron were added. 7 

“10. A battery of 5 jars, with plates of 
different metals, as 2 copper and platina, | 
1 lead and lead, 1 silver and iron, and 1 
copper and lead. Experimental. 

“11, 12, and 13. About 200 pairs, in 
3 batteries, working in a dark room, of 
which I took no note. 

“‘ While I was an inmate with Mr. Crosse, 
we had various conversations about the 
power which he employed. I had in some 
degree anticipated his debut, by hazarding,| 
in the last edition of my ‘ Million of Facts, | 
(1835), an assertion that, inasmuch as me-' 
tals are found only in a mixed or confused | 
state of different rocks, among which a 
galvanic action on air or water would ne- 
cessarily arise, and in long time generate 
the compound or matrices of metals ; but 
I did not regard this public anticipation as, 
any interference with his original merits, 
and I was deeply penetrated by the view of, 
his labors and the expense and zeal with 
which he had prosecuted his experiments. 
Yet he had a round conductor for a mini- 
mum of power, instead of a combination, 
of flat or lel ones fora maximum.| 
And he could not help talking about the 
fluid and some oth: fancies of the elder. 
electricians, who invented their doctrines be-| 
fore it was suspected that air was a com- 
pound, and that such active powers as oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, hydrcgen, and their definite 
numerical co-mixtures, conferred mechani- 
cal character on the most refined ee 
of nature. 

“ He instructed me in the fact, that his; 
batteries performcd’ four times the duty in} 
those hours in the morning, from seven to, 
eleven, when the great laboratory of nature! 
is envolving the most oxygen—than in the 
same period in the evening, when we may| 
imagine the contrary effect takes place. He 
considered theair as so non-electricin damp 
weather, that no plate of air lying between 














then be disturbed ; and he stated to me, as 
a general fact, that the earth is always po 
sitively electrified. 

“ On my part, I enla to him and his 
son on the pe hele 2 pa and mo- 
tion in producin, 
independently of the whimsical powers in- 
vented in ages when we would have been 
burnt fora magician; and in this way I 
endeavored to return the various informa- 
tion which he had unrservedly imparted to 
me. I impressed on him, that all this cre- 











ative energy of atoms was merely a display 





had been bestowed upon it that M. Co. 
brought his invention to a certain degree 
perfection : he produced his first engravings 
in the spring of 1831. 
a similar instrument, made in the 
States, we are informed, and believe, that he 
had seen or heard nothing ; but in the year 
1833 he chanced to meet at Paris wi 
old mathematician or Geneva, whose father 
m 
the coating of a cloud and the earth could pon pee ie yonse been, Neen Seararet 
the cases of gol 
the remotest traces of this art may be dated 
about the year 1775 to 1780. 


all: material phenomena, || in England. 
a die-sinker of the name of Christian Go- 
brecht, then living at Philadelphia, povinens 
by a machine an engraving upon copper ofa 
medallia head of Foy aa Alexander of 
Russia, several impressions of which were 
distributed in that city. Mr, Asa Spencer 
(now of the firm Draper, Underwood, and 






of developements by the great motions of 
the earth as they affect the excitable parts 
of different solid bodies; the results of 
which are necessarily regular, and their ul- 
timate laws of re-action and combination 
also regular, so as to produce that univer- 
sal harmony which surprises HS who 
in eternal time live and observe within only 
a unit of time. Hence that terrestrial gal- 
vanism, arising from the operations of the 
internal frictions and varied pressures call- 
ed heat; hence those factitious productions 
of metallic matrices and crystalline galvanic 
effects, where different substances are 
proximatcly opposed ; hence magnetism it- 
self, tangentally displayed as a resultant of 
terrestrial curreats of electricity ; hence 
the fluctuations of the phenomena from ob 

liquity of the axis of rotation, which in re- 


gard to the axis of the orbit generates two 


variable directions of massive pressure ; 


hence, in fine, the wisdom displayed by 


Mr. Crosse in resorting to the modus ope- 


randi of Nature in his attemp‘s to imitate 
her most curious productions. 


“ Observing that continual fresh arrivals 


rendered it ineligible for me to prolong my 
visit, I proceeded to Taunton, a distance of 
six or seven miles, the nearest place at 
which a stranger can meet with public ac- 
commodation.” 





From the Atheneum. 
MEDALLIC ENGRAVING. 
The idea of employing machinery for the 


purpose of engraving upon metals is not of 
very recent origin: as was the case with 
steam navigation, the principle was recog- 
nized many years before it was put into suc- 
cessful 


ractice. Inthe year 1830, Mons. 
A. Collas, an able mechanician at Paris, 
having been commissioned by an engraver 


at Ghent to make a ruling machine for him, 
constructed one for himself, upon a some- 


what different principle, with which he made 


several attempts to execute engravings upon 
copper, in the style of a pattern which had 


been published in the Manuel des Tourneurs 
upwards of twenty-four years before. It 
was not till six months’ labor and hoon 

of 
Of the attempts at 
nited 


an 


vings by machinery u 
and silver wathes ; so t! 


It has been ascertained, beyond all doubt, 


that this invention is not of dot. .2stic growth 


It was in the 1817. that 











Co.) took entref: Gobrecht’s machines with 
him to London in the year 1819, which was 
its first introduction into London. This 
machine was principally designed forstraight 
and waved lines; it was employed in Lon- 
don, and its uses exhibited and explained by 
Mr. Spencer to severai artists. It attracted 
the particular notice of the late Mr. Turrell, 
an engineer, and he obtained permission to 
make a drawing of the machine, for the 
purpose of having one constructed for his 
own use. Ten years afterwards, in the year 
1829, Mr. Joseph Saxton, an American, 
born at Huntingdon, in Pennsylvania, who 
had known Goberchit, and secn the engrav- 
ing from the Russian medal, contrived a 
machine somewhat similar in principle to 
the one brought to England by Mr. Spencer; 
in this he first introduced a diagonal tracer, 
' for the purpose of correcting some of the 
defects which existed in the medallic engrav- 
ings executed by Gobrecht’s and Spencer’s 
machines ; these had all of them an unpleas- 
ant twist upwards, and an evident distortion 
of the features of the head. In the follow- 
ing year, an idea being started of applying 
this new method to the engraving of designs 
for bank notes, Mr. Spencer again bestowed 
considerable pains upon the improvement of 
his invention, without any success. Mr. 
Turrell, who was acquainted both with 
Spencer and with Saxton, communicated his 
drawing and his ideas upon the subject to 
Mr. Bawtry, who then held the situation of 
engraver to the Bank of England, and 1t 
was this gentleman who originally applied to 
Mr. Lacy to construct a machine of this de- 
scription for him. Mr. Lacy was then, as 
Mr. Spencer had been, connected with the 
establishment of Messrs. Perking, Bacon, 
and Petch, bank note engravers in Fleet 
street, and was the person employed, in the 
year 1832, to execute the engraving from a 
medal representing the bust of our present 
King, which appeared in the frontispiece of 
the “ Keepsake” for 1833. The contract- 
ing parties did not come to a satisfactory 
agreement,and the negotiation was brokenoff. 
It was probably that at time that Mr. Baw. 
try entered into communication with Mr. 
John Bate, of the Poultry, optician and 
maker of mathematical instruments to the 
Board of Admiralty. Mr. Saxton had been 
introduced to Mr. Bate shorily after his ar- 
rival in England, and had, we believe, given 
to the latter his first notion of such a ma.- 
chine by exhibiting to him an engraving upon 
glass, executed by it. During the succeed- 
ing interval, Mr. Saxton had continued to at- 
tempt the improvement of his diagcnal tracer 
which, though some distortions were mani- 
festly obviated by it, was still utterly unable 
to give the effect of light and shade when 
employed to engrave medals of very bold, 
or, rather, steep relief, and inevitably left 
blank spots in the engravings. Here the 
matier rested for awhile. 

In the earlier part of the year 1832, the 
Messrs. Bate having been informed that Mr. 
Saxton had effected several improvements 
his machine, had an interview with him, 
for the purpose of exchanging their ideas 
the subject. But a atorel feeling of 
prevented either from exhi- 
biting to the other his machine ; the Messrs. 
stated, indeed, that they had succeed- 


ed in removing the distortions which existed 
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in their earlier productions ; Mr. Saxton, on 
the other hand, referred to his own invention, 
and declared himself capable of executing 
by his machine as much’as they could do by 
theirs; finally agreeing to satisfy them of 
the truth of his assertions, by putting into 
their hands an engraving, in which all dis 
tortions should be avoided. ‘This engrav- 
ing was ahead of Franklin, with a bust of 
Minerva copied from a gem or cameo. Upon 
examining it the Messrs. Bate, however, 
seemed to think that some distortions, 
though slight ones, still remained. It was 
then proposed that both parties should exe- 
cute an engraving from a gem representing 
the head of Ariadne, an impression of which, 
in wax, Mr. Bate, junior, undertook to send 
to Mr. Saxton. But here the matter ended 
—the wax impression was never sent, and 
two mouths afterwards Mr. Saxton was in- 
formed that Mr. Batc had taken out a patent 
for an improved machine, particularly speci- 
fying the introduction of the diagonal tracer, 
which happened to be the same as his own. 
Mr. Saxton, disgusted with the turn which 
matters had taken, turned his attention to 
other mechanical inventions, and subsequent- 
ly sold his machine to Mr. W. Trevylian, in 
whos: hands it now remains. From that pe- 
riod nothing was done in the way of engrav- 
ing from medals, and no step taken, either 
by Mr. Bate himself, or his friends, to bring 
his invention before the public ; the inven- 
tion, as it were, remained dormant in Eng- 
land. 

It was towards the close of the year 1832 
that M. Collas sold his patent to a few gen- 
tlemen, who, with the aid, and under the di- 
rection of some of the first French painters. 
sculptors, and engravers, united themselves 
in a company, under the firm of Lachevar- 
diere and Co. It is to che enterprising spirit 
of these gentlemen that we. are indebted for 
the “ Tresor Numismatique et de Glyptique” 
(see Atheneum, No. 388, p. 261), which .as 
now reached the exte:»t of 600 plates of me. 
dals, bas reliefs, &c., representing upwards 
of 5000 subjects. This work has been 
widely circulated in France and throughout 
the continent : most of its plates, for beauty 
of effect and artist-like execution, leave the 
eye nothing to desire. _ It is needless to re. 
mind our readers, that the French company, 
just mentioned, has for some months been 
actively bestirring itself, for the purpose of 
applying the invention of M. Collas to the 
illustration of our medallic history ; and that 
a petition for the assistance and patronage 
of government to such a national work was 
laid before a Committee of the House of 
Commons during the recest session. These 
«forts have been met by a determined oppo- 
sition ou the part of certain of our native 
artists, who have attempted to quench the 
scheme, by bringing forward Mr, Bate’s al- 
most forgotten invention, in proof that the 
ground was pre.occupied, and by denounc- 
ing the French engravings as false, distorted, 
and mathematically inaccurate. In answer 
to the first plea, it is‘€nough to state the fact, 
that nothing was done by Mr. Bate in the 
way of making his’ invention popular—no 
plan thought of, of applying it to a grand 
national undertaking—till the French com- 
pany, with a superb work to point to as a 
specimen of what their machine had effect. 
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liament. The second argument, a charge 
of mechanical inaccuracy brought against 
the French engravings, will be disposed of 
with equal ease, though not quite so briefly, 
It will be admitted, without hesitation, that 
the best representation of any subject, asa 
work of art, is the one which shall convey 
the most faithful and pleasing impression of 
its general effect ; that, as the said represen. 
tation is to be judged of by a pair of eyes, 
and not by a pair of compasses, there are 
cases wherin the latter may prove a mathe. 
matical incorrectness, which the former will 
not acknowledge, and which, therefore, in 
no respect, impairs the merit of the copy, 
In examining a medal, if it be laid flat 
a table, all the effects of light and shade will 
disappear, and its bold outlines only strike 
the eye ; whereas, if it be taken up in the 
hand, the relief becomes apparent, and the 
design is set off with the powerful aid of 
chiaro-scuro. ‘The professed medallist may 
possibly prefer the first mode, as the best 
means of obtaining the exact proportions of 
the work before him; the general amatett 
and artist will assuredly give preference to 
the medal as seen in relief, being the more 
characteristic and pleasing aspect. It is to 
the faithful rendering of the latter effect, 
that the attention of the French engravers 
has principally been directed, at thé neces. 
sary expense, in some cases, of geometrical 
exactness. A complaint, therefore, has been 
raised against their works, as unfaithful— 
they have been proved guilty of incorrect. 
ness, by the compasses, and the harsh wor 
“distortion” has been liberally applied to 
them. But we are persuaded, that the 
weight of the objection is merely in the 
harshness of the word: the result of a care. 
ful examination of many specimens laid be. 
fore us, has convinced us that there is no de 
defect in the works executed by the French 
machine ; there may, indeed, be occasional 
deficiency, inasmuch as, while the machine 
cannot give any thing but what is on the 
medal, it may not, in every instance, give 
all that is there. Granting, then, that the 
general effect of the medal, when held in the 
hand (that is, when seen in chiaro-scure) 
be faithfully and artistically rendered by the 
French machine, it is fruitless to reason about 
an imperfection, of which the compasses 
and not the eye, are sensible. It should 
further be insisted upon, that this “ incorrect 
ness” with which the works of the French 
machine have been charged, is not necessa 
ry to it, but has been merely sanctioned for 
the sake of effect by the presiding artists, 
on the principle just laid down. i 
vesvea engravings of geometrical exactness 
already produced, a plate is in preparati 
containing the Soon medal, the Reed of 
Henry the Fourth, the Ariadne, and other 
subjects, by which the proprietors are pre 
pared to prove that the style of execution 
which they have adopted has been a matter 
of choice, and not enforced upon him by aay 
defect in the machine. 
The universal approbation given to the 
engravings of the “Tresor” by the artists 
and amateurs of the continent, who do not 
undervalue scrupulosity of outline and pre- 
cision of drawing, may be quoted in support 
of the line of argument we have adopted: 
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Committee of the House of Commons upon 
the subject. Sir Francis Chantrey, when 
asked whether the mathematical inaccuracy 
objected to “ produced an idea of distortion 
or any disagreeable effect to the eye,” an- 
swered, that “it never produced any disa- 
able effect to his eye, nor was he aware 

of it till it was pointed out to him ;” and, 
therefore, he considered it of no very essen- 
tial importance, and expressed his unquali- 
fied satisfaction in the engravings produced 
the French machine. Mr. Hawkins, of 
the British Museum, when asked a similar 
ion, gave a similar answer; hesaid 

that “a deviation, which is not visible to the 
eye, 1s not to be considered as a distortion ;” 
and pronounced M. Collas’s method as 
“giving the best idea of the medal of any 
method he had seen.” Mr, Pistrucci, of 
the Mint, when examined before the Com- 
mittee as to the merits of the French and 
English machines, gave it as his opinion, 
«that both are very clever, but each of them 
is deficient in that which makes the chief. 
merit of the other: the French machine 
is beautiful and admirable fdr effect, and 
gives a correct idea of the work; but ina 
perspective view, or what I may call more 
appropriately foreshortening, it does not give 
the objects precisely: as we see them, when 
we look at the centre of a real medal, but in 
chiaro-scuro, and with much effect. The 
English one gives it straight as far as I can 
judge: but I cannot say that it is mathema- 
tically correct with the original, not having 
had the original medal before me to compare 
itwith ; and it is possible that there may be 
adifference in the height, though not in the 
breadth of the objects rendered; but the 
arene is flat and hard, with little or no 

t. > 


’ 


We think that the above will suffice to 
convince our readers that the objections rais- 
ed against the engravings produced by M. 
Collas’s machine, are frivolous and futile. It 
isneedless for us to repeat once again our 
opinions with respect to the feasibility and 
interest of the national work proposed ; and 
if those who have any doubts on the subject, 
will examine the magnificent engrav.ngs of 
the portrait of Louis Phillppe, and the one 
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from a sculpture in bronze of the 15th cen- 
tury.* ; 





* With every respect for our esteemed contempo- 
rary, We must say, that if the capabilities of M. Collas’s 
machine are to be judged of from the specimens here 
referred to, its superiority is extremely questionable. 
The utmost that in our humble opinion, can be fairly 
said of them as works of art is, that they are striking 
and curious—qonsidering how they have been pro- 
duced—not that they are in themselves remarkable 
either for truth of delineation or excellence of finish. 
We have seen much better specimens of the art, both 
English and America~.—Ep. M. M. 





From the London Mechanics’ Magazine. 
MANUMOTIYVE-CARRIAGES. 

We have often wondered that in these 
inventive days, no one has perfected an ap- 
paratus similar in design to the one inquir- 
cd for in the following communication— 
Cannot our ingenuity supply this trantsat- 
lantic want ? 


Sir,—By the extract in your last num- 
ber from a Dublin paper, we learn that a 
whitesmith of Enniscorthy is emyloyed, as 
several other persons at this time are, in 
constructing a manumetive-carriage. In 
the present instance the vehicle * is propell-| 
ed by an icon handle, which the guide| 
moves to and fro with the right hand.” | 

One would think it was almost impossi- | 
ble to hit upon any scheme for this purpose, 
possessing much novelty, so many and so: 
various are the plans that have been tried. 
When velocipedes were so much the rage| 
in London a few years since, much inge- 
nuity was exercised to produce manumo-| 
tive-carriages in which the softer sex might) 
ride; but without success, and since that 
time this has been the favorite hobby of, | 
many individuals. It is unfortunately a) 
fact, that too many persons are apt to im-| 
agine, that the success of their machine’ 
depends upon the quantity and complexity | 
of the mechanism employed, and this mis- | 
take generally proves fatal to their success. 
When discussing this matter in a previ- 
ous number (635,) I stated that the simplest, | 
and therefore of necessity the best way of, 
constructing manumotive-carriages, was to) 





from the bas-relief of the Canterbury Pil- 

image, we think they will be, like ourselves, 

satisfied that such a work could not be 

in better hands than those of M. Collas and 

his enterprising coadjutors. We have now 
oaly to describe the specimens :— 

No. 1. Innocence prostrating herself be- 
fore Justice, and entreating her protection ; 
Violence is represented by a warrior holding 
anaked sword.—Sauvage. 

2. Part of the Phygalian Frieze. 

3. Cupid and Psyche; from a cameo by 
Louis Pikler, after a bas-relief by Thorwald- 
sen. 

4. Vulcan forging the shafts of Cupid; 
from a cameo by Pikler, after a picture by 
Raffael Mengs. 

‘5. Antigone and Ismena before the Tem- 
ple of the Furies, urging C£dipus to return 
to Thebes ; from a cameo in onyx by Louis 
Pikler. 

6, The Heads of Augustus and Livia ; 

an ancient cameo in sardonyx. 


“ fix a spur-wheel on the axle of the pro-' 
pelling-wheels, and drive them by a pinion 
duly proportioned to the inverse quantities. 
of time and power. ‘The man’s labor ap-| 
plied tothe pinion by means ofa winc..-han’ 
dle,would produce all the effect to be derived 
from such a source, and more than could 
possibly be obtained by any more compli-: 
cated train of mechanism.” | 
By applying the manual power to two 
cranks placed on the axle of the pinion, but | 
opposite to each other, working the one with’ 
the right hand and the other with the left,| 
the greatest possible effect would be pro-| 
duced. The guiding could easily be man- 
aged with the feet. By a machine so form- 
ed, favored with all the advantages of the 
best workmanship, & person might propel 
himself at a tolerable good speed ; but for 
any great distance, I apprehend it: might be 
walked over in about the same time with 
less bodily exertion, and therefore with 
greater ease. 
There are cases, however, where persons | 














7. Hercules stifling the Nemean Lion ; 
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45 
thier arms retain’ all their’ wonted vigor ; 


to such parties a machine of this kind 
would be of infinite service. It is desirable, 
therefore, to put those persons in the right 
road who are wishing to construct such a 
machine. ; 

In the case of Mr. Nicholson, he ap- 
pears to be adopting the plan, familiar to 
the inhabitants of this metropolis, from its 
having been frequently seen in our streets ; 
a carriage was constructed, and propelled 
at the rate of five or six miles an hour by 
six men, who each pulled a lever “ to and 
fro” with a motion very similar to rowing, 
which acting.upon cranks placed on the axle 
of the driving-wheels, turned them round 
and thereby urged the carriage forward. 
The conversion of rectilinear into circular 
motion, in this case, is attended wits a 
great waste of power, and the plan I have 
|| pointed out would in practice be found more 
|}convenient as wellas much more efficient. 
There are cases, as] have already stated, 
in which manumotive vehicles would prove 
eminently useful; in general, however, to 
persons in full possession of all their natue 
ral powers, the marrowbone stage will be 
the best conveyance. 

Yours respectfully, 
Wm. Bappe.ey. 
Lonpon, Oct. 4, 1836. 














PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF MINES, 


We perceive that on Tuesday, Mr. Tre- 
go, one of our city delegation, gave notice 
in the House of Representatives, that he 
should next day ask leave to bring in a 
bill entitled “ An Act for the Establishment 
of a College of Mines in the State of 
Pennsylvania.” 

It is understood that this bill will pro- 
vide for the erection of an institution in 
which, in connexion with other useful and 
practical sciences, will be taught : 

1. Geology, Mineralogy and Chemistry, 
as applicable to agriculture, architecture, 
the construction of canals «nd roads, the 
digging and boring for water, &c. 

2. Mineralogical Chemistry, exempli- 
fying theoretically and practically the most 
approved and economical methods of anal- 
yzing ores, earths, soils, mineral waters, 
&e. 

3. The theory and practice of Mining, 
with reference to the geographical and 
gevlogical position of the mineral beds and 
veins, and the discovery and discrimina- 
tion of minerals in rocks and soils ; also, 
the practice of engineering, as applied to 
mining. 

4. Metallurgy, theoretical and practical, 
or the art of reducing and smeltmg ores, 
and of separating them from foreign mat- 
ter as well as from one another ; also, the 
mode of making the best combinations and 
alloys of metals used in the arts. 

It is also intended to establish in the 
said college, a collection of specimens of 
all the important rock, formations and of 
all the minerals found in the State, proper- 
ly and scientifically arranged, with their 
names and localities; and also a descrip. 
tion of their chemical character, composi- 
tion and their use in the arts. Alsoa 
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46 
similar collection of all useful or curious 
foreign minerals, with their names, ures, 
&c., together with such information rela- 
tive to them as will be calculated to lead 
to their discovery in the State of Pennsy!- 
vania. , 

Instead of an endowment to this college 
from the State ireasury, it is proposed to 
appropriate, in aid of its funds, the State 
tax on the dividends of coal and mining 
companies, and companies for the manu- 
facture of iron, incorporated within this 
commonwealth which, with the aid of sub- 
scriptions and donations from liberal and 
public spirited citizens, will, it is believed, 
be amply sufficient for the support of the 
college. 

It is gratifying to us thus to notice the 
labors of Mr. Trego. Last year he intro- 
duced, and, aided by his colleagues, car- 
ried through the House, a bill directing a 
geological and mineralogical survey of the 
State. The proposed “ College of Mines” 
seems to be most consonant with the capa- 
bilities of our State, and if rightly con- 
ducted, cannot fail to bring out its immense 
mineral treasures, and make them contri- 
bute to general as well as individual pros- 
perity.—[U. 8. Gazette. ] 





We commend the circular of M. Brong- 
niart, to the especial notice of all interest- 
ed in the plastic art. 

The name of M. Brongniart, will be a 


guarantee for the proper use of any infor- 
mation that may be transmitted to him. 
From Silliman’s Journal. 


M. ALEXANDRE BRONGNIART’S NEW WORK 
ON THE HISTORY OF THE ART OF POT- 
TERY AND OF VITRIFICATION, 


Museum to illustrate this subject. 


- Ima letter to the editor, dated March 
8th, 1836, M. Brongniart remarks: “I am 
much occupied with a work upon the his- 
tory of the plastic art, or the art of potte- 
ry ; and the requests which I take the lib- 
erty to annex, have for their object the 
enriching of a grand and instructive col- 
lection which I have formed at Sevres, of 
every thing relative to the art of pottery, 
and consequently to the perfection of the 
work which I have undertaken, and of 
which I have published the plan in an ex- 
tract from the article Pottery, in the Dic- 
tionary of Technology published at Paris. 
It forms the half of a volume, in which 1 
have endeavored to present the principles 
of the artin a manner at once practical, 
philosophicai and elementary. I am this 
year about taking a journey to England 
and to Germany, for the purpose of col- 
lecting information and specimens for this 
work and for the collection at Sevres. 

As this undertaking of M. Brongniart 
is important and interesting to science, to 
history, and to the highly useful and beau- 


tiful art of pottery, we publish a transla-|/tr 


tion of the expose entire, and strongly re- 
commend it to the attention of all those 
who, in this country, have it in their pow 
er to promote the object in view. It is 
quite superfluous to add, that M. Brong- 
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for the able and faithful performance of the 
duty which he has undertaken.—Ed. 


Sevres, March 8th, 1836. 


ROYAL MANUFACTORY OF PORCELAIN, AND 
FOR PAINTING oN GLass, U. States 
OF AMERICA. 
Instruétions as to the manner of co-op- 

erating towards the completion of the col- 

lection relative to the arts, connected with 
the manufacture of porcelain and with 
vitrification, founded at the Royal Manu- 
mes Sevres near Paris. 

1, What kinds of pottery are used by 
the different classes of inhabitants of the 
country ; the agriculturists, the mechanics, 
citizens and merchants, poor and rich ? 

Is the pottery of native or foreign manu- 
facture ? 

If foreign, from what country does it 
come, and in what way ? 

If of native manufacture, where is it 
made ? 

II. As to the native pottery, (and un- 
der this name we include all varieties, 
from the most common to porcelain,) it is 
desired to collect. and procure specimens of 
every sort. Common pottery, both with 
and without glazing. Delftware common 
and Delftware fine. Pottery of brown 
free stone ; crucibles. Varieties of porce- 
lain. Bricks, both common and those 
manufactured by particular processes. 

Plate species.—Plates, oval dishes. 

Hollow ware.—Cups, salad dishes, tea 
and coffee cups. 

Round pots, hollow moulded.—Oval and 
square pieces, saucers, boxes, &c. 

The largest piece of each sort that is 
e. 

The name given in the country to each 

piece. 

The price of each piece upon the spot. 

Whether there is exportation, and to 

what place. 

III. Fasrication. 

1. ‘Primary materials—for the mass or 

paste Clays. Maris or plastic earths 

which may be substituted for them. Sands. 

Rocks or stones. Limestone. 

For the glaze or ename!.—If stony mate- 

rials——feldspar-stones. 

If metalic matters—Metals, their oxides, 

and metalic glass. 

Exact localities from which these ma- 

terials are drawn. 

2. Modelling.—Moulds of plaster, of 

terra cotta or other materials of whatever 

kind. 

The lathe and other instruments for 

fabrication. 

Sketches, with exact dimensions of these 

instruments, if it is supposed that they 

differ froin those used in Europe. 

3. Baking:—Form of the ovens sketch- 

ed, with the dimensions. 

*Combustibles used, indicating them in 

the clearest manner possible. 

IV. Information peculiar to the coun- 


y- 3 

1. To designate the principal manufac- 
tures of pottery, glass and porcelain in 
your vicinity. 





* The requests fur infurmation and for specimens, 
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2. Whether there is in North America 
ancient pottery; that is to say, pottery 
fabricated in remote ages, and which has 
not been made for a longtime. This pot. 
tery is found in general in alluvial soil, in 
the ruins of towns, and perhaps, as in 
some parts of Itaiy, and of South America 
and of the oriental countries of the ancient 
world, in the graves or tumuli. In Ep. 
rope, these things have often been admitted 
into museums as monuments of antiquity, 
but almost never as in relation to the this 
of pottery and its history. It is in an 
latter pot of view that I regard them, 
and that I have collected a great number 
of the ancient pieces of pottery in the mu. 
seum at Sevres. 

Toendeavor to collect some pieces of 
this antique pottery, and to indicate exact. 
ly the place and the circumstances in which 
they have been found, and to endeavor to 
decide whether it had anciently any celeb- 
rity, always however mistrusting the de 
ception of the sellers. 

3. Whether there is knowledge from 
traditions, inscriptions, &c, that the na- 
tives (aborigines) of North America have 
ever fabricated or known glass. 

General instructions in relation to the pur. 
chase, packiag and forwarding of the objects 
collected, 

The expenses which may be incurred in 
procuring the specimens and the informa- 
tion, will be reimbursed by the adminis- 
tration of the Royal Manufactory of Por. 
celain, upon the statement sent to the per- 
son who shall be designated to receive the 
amount. 

It is expected that these expenses will 
not rise to a great amount : it is requested, 
in any event, that they may not exceed, 
in any one year, the sum granted, i. e. 200 


‘|francs for 1836, ($40) ; 200 for 1837 ; at 


least without a previous understanding 
with the administrator of the Royal Manu- 
factory at Sevres. 

It will be necessary to pack the pieces 
with great care, and to consign them toa 
merchant in one of the ports of France, to 
be forwarded by way of slow transporta- 
tion to the administrator of the Ro 
Manufacture of Porcelain ; forwarding 
the expenses of transportation. 

It will be necessary that the correspon- 
dent at the seaport should write a letter of 
advice to the administrator of the Royal 
Manufactory at Sevres near Paris, be 
the forwarding—that the latter may obtain 
from the director general of the customs, 
that the box may arrive under seal, sous 


|plomb, and that it may not be opened at 


Paris : this is very important, to the end 
that there may be no derangement of 
labels, nor any breakage. It is equally 
important that the tickets which may in- 
dicate the places where the pieces were 
made, or those from which they come, 
should not be separated and mixed during 
the unpacking. It is desired therefore that 
they may be fastened either with glue, or 
with good wafers, or with twine. 

Lastly, it is very desirable that there 
should be attached tothe case a separate 
box, either of lead or of tin, or that there 
should be sent separately, notes, previous- 











niart’s character furnishes every security 
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apply equally w glass manufactures and their produc- 
uons. 
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warded ; taking care that a correspondence 
be established between the objects and the 
notes, by means of numbers, which shall 
follow each other, or by numbering the 
serigs. 
ALEXANDRE BronGniaRtT. 





The following letter, addressed to Pro- 
fessor Silliman, and taken from the last 
number of the American Journal of Science 
and Arts, is worthy of attention. 

Statistical information from the various 
sections of our extensive territory, will not 
only add to our own knowledge, but be 
beneficial to the rest of the world. 

It would be curious indeed, to observe 
the effects of the introduction of manufac- 
tares of various kinds, and also of the ex- 
tension of internal improvement. 

No other feasible mode of collecting 
such data can be suggested, and we hope 
for the sake of the artist, the student, and 
the manufacturer, that this letter may re- 
ceive the proper attention. 


ON THE ESTABLISHMENT oF Sratis- 
nica Societies in THE Unitep States. 
To Pror. Sirtiman.—The Statistical So- 
ciety in Paris have selected me as their 
representative in the United States, for the 
purpose of transmitting to them any docu- 
ments which I might be enabled to pro- 
cure, and for generally aiding their very 
useful endeavors in Paris, I respectfully 
desire to propose for consideration the es- 
tablishment of a “General Statistical So- 
ciety” in the United States, and to give 
general publicity to this I have selected 
your widely circulated Journal as the or- 

of communication. 

The Statistical Society of France was 
established by Monsieur Cesar Moreau in 
1829 ; by the high talent of this gentle- 
inan, his extensive and varied information, 
joined with his activity and industry, this 
society has ncw the united assistance of 
almost every government in Europe. The 
immediate object of the Society rests upon 
the fact, that the knowledge of mankind 
increases in proportion to its tendency to 
observe, and that Statistical Tables, con- 
nected with general and particular informa- 
tion, tend greatly to facilitate this devel- 
Opement. 


To gather and condense facts which 
tend to show the increase or decrease o 
Population, the prosperity of Arts and 
Manufactures, the state of public instruc- 
tion, to develope the true state of Agricul- 
ture, and generally to make known the 
exact internal state of a great nation, its 
imports and exports, the state of its nation- 
al funds, and those of Chartered compa- 
nies, must ever claim the attention of every 
enlightened community. In aiding the 
deliberations of Government, I deem it of 
the highest importance, and I am enabled 
© state that the European Governments 
have already experienced great advantages 
from the labors of Statistical Sociegies, and 

that of France in particular. They 
ve tended to facilitate the views of the 





» by offering to him in.a con- 
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densed form, the internal sources of wealth, 
not only of his own, but of surrounding 
nations ; their labors render the public hap- 
piness more secure, inasmuch as the dark 
paths of the future may becomejenlighten- 
ed by the experience of the past; they 
offer a solid basis for political and social 
economy, and they relieve and assist the 
Ministry, of a Government by condensing 
and bringing to a focus, not only the minu- 
tie, but deduced facts relative to the inter- 
nal or external power of any nation, either 
remote or in their immediate vicinity. 

In the United State of America, howe- 
ver, the existence of such Societies must 
be of incalculable benefit. The embryo 
gigantic powers of this Republic are now 
beginning to develope themselves, and it 
is of primary importance that the grand 
stream of prosperity be directed into that 
course which will not only secure the pres- 
ent prosperity, but also the future greatness 
of the United States, whilst it must add 
to the welfare and happiness of her popu- 
lation, 

The present popular system of rapid 
and cheap communication, has already 
been anticipated by the enterprising genius 
of the United States, and she forms a very 
prominent example of the immense advan- 
tages which a nation derives from the pro- 
jection of such plans as shall tend to give 
full scope to the energies of the people, 
whilst at the same time it opens the paths 
to the developement of her internal resour- 
ces, commercial, mineral or agricultural. 


To mark out and prudently to direct the 
course of such facilities of communication, 
requires the aid of statistic information. 
The fecundity of the soil, the amount of 
population, the manufactured products and 
their separate values, each require particu- 
lar consideration ; and this can be obtained 
only by personalresearch. The condensa- 
tion of such researches forms one of the 
leading features of a Statistical Society. 
To accumulate and condense the informa- 
tion given by modern authors, and more 
particularly that offered by persons who 
have occasion to visit foreign countries for 
scientific research, forms the object of the 
“ Universal Statistical Society of France.” 
To contrast the present degree of prosperi- 
ty with the past, and to inquire into the 
causes of the increase or diminution, is 
its particular care; to trace the gradual 
development of thé causes which have in- 
fluenced the progress, increase, and pre- 
sent actual state of the wealth and power 
of civilized nations, forms the grand utility 
to society produced by their united labors ; 
and finally, to contract into one general 
focus the energies of each nation, and 
comparing the state of their society both 
moral and political, their commerce, inter- 
nal, and their state of Literature and the 
Fine Arts, with that of another Empire, 
demands for it the title of “ Universal,” 
and eminently merits the zealous support 
of every enlightened individual, whose no- 
bility of mind prompts him to offer his 
mite to the general stock of knowledge. 

Should this communication through your 
Journal be the means of having formed in 
your principal cities, establishments of a 
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Society will receive every aid and assis- 
tance from the “ Universal Statistical So- 
ciety of France,” which will ever be anx- 
ious to advance their researches, and to 
act with them reciprocally. 
I have the honor to remain, 
Your very obedient serv’t, 
Cuaries Sanperson. 
Member of the U. S. S. of France, 
the Imp. Agri. Soc. of Vienna, &c. &c. 
New-York, Dec. 10, 1836. 





From the Repertory of Patent Inventions. 
SPECIFICATION OF THE PATENT GRANTED 
TO FRANCIS BREWIN, OF THE OLD KENT 
ROAD, IN THE COUNTY OF SURREY, TAN- 
NER, FOR CERTAIN NEW AND IMPROVED 
PROCESSES OF TANNING.—SEALED JAN- 
vary 11, 1836. 


To all to whom these presents shall 
come, &c. &c. Now know ye, that in 
compliance with the said proviso, I, the 
said Francis Brewin, do hereby declare 
that the nature of my said invention, con- 
sists in the making or preparing a new 
liquor or liquors for tanning or manufac- 
turing raw hides and skins into leather, 
and for retanning leather manufactured in 
the ordinary way from certain exotic sub- 
stances, which have not heretofore been in 
use for manufacturing leather in this coun- 
try, or from a combination of these sub- 
stances with other materials already in 
common use, by means of which new liquor 
or liquors, leather can be manufactured of 
a superior quality in less time than usual, 
and at much less expense, and by which 
also leather manufactured in the ordinary 
way may be improved in quality. And I 
declare that the manner in which the said 
invention is to be performed, is fully shown 
and set forth in the following description 
thereof, (that is to say) : 

l employ in the making and preparing 
of the said new tanning and retanning 
liquor or liquors, certain substances known 
in English commerce by the names of 
gum-kino, divi-divi, and terra-japonica, all 
of which I find contain much larger pro- 
portions of tannen than the best English 
oak bark, and yield liquors, possessed re- 
spectively of the following properties :—a 
solution of gum-kino imparts to leather a 
brewnish red color, but improves it con- 
siderably in point of closeness and firmness 
of texture ; a solution of divi-divi gives a 
very light color to leather; a solution of 
terra-japonica, of the sort generally import- 
ed in small square pieces, gives a dull light 
color, and one of terra-japonica of the sort 
generally imported in large cakes, a brown- 
ish red similar to that obtained from gum- 
kino. A solution of divi-divi I prepare in 
the same way as the ordinary bark liquors 
are made in vats or lecks by tanners.— 
But gum-kino and terra-japonica require 
to be treated in the manner following. If 
the gum-kino is in large pieces, or if the 
terra-japonica is of the sort which is sold in 
large cakes, I first break these pieces 
and cakes with a hammer into small pieces ; 
I then steep the whole for about three days 
in cold water, or cold weak tan liquor ; 
after which I put the whole into what I 








statistical nature, be assured that each 


call a rubbing tub of the construction shown 











in the drawing in the margin hereof, for the 
rpose of being still further reduced ; or 
use hot water, or hot weak tan liquor, in 
which case I put the whole of the materials 
at once into the rubbing tub, and leave 
them to steep for about an hour only, which 
last process is that which I prefer. This 
tub is about five feet deep and four feet 
wide in every part, and has a loose cover 
just so much smaller to it in circumference 
that when not kept up by the materials in 
the tub, it will readily fall to the projection 
or stopper, fixed at about four inches from 
the bottom, and in this cover, on the under 
part thereof, about one hundred spikes of 
cépper, wood, or any other material that 
will net stain the liquor, of about three 
inches long, are firmly inserted. A square 
wooden shaft, about five inches thick, with 
a wheel or handle at top to turn it by, is 
through an orifice of corresponding 

size and description in the centre of the 
cover, and drops into a recess in the bottom 
of the tub, large enough to allow the shaft 
to turn treely within it. The. materials 
having stood sufficiently long for steeping, 
the shaft of the tub is worked round by 
manual or other - power, which carries 
around with it the loose cover with the 
spikes underneath, till, by the stirring and 
rubbing action of the spikes, the pieces of 
the gum-kino or terra-japonica in the tub, 
are either successively dissolved or reduced 
to such small dimensions as to pass easily 
between the cover and the sides of the tub ; 
and in order that the said cover may press 
continually downwards on the materials in 
the tub, and descend as the materials be- 
come dissolved or reduced to the dimen- 
sions aforesaid, a heavy weight or weights 
is or are placed and kept on the top thereof 
during the whole of the operation: and in 
preparing the said solutions for use I em- 
ploy more or less water or weak tan liquor, 
according to the sort of leather which is 
intended to be manufactured; (that is to 
say,) for sole leather I use about fifty to one 
hundred pounds of the gum-kino, or of the 
divi-divi, or of the terra-japonica, with about 
one hundred gallons of water or weak tan 
liquor ; and for manufacturing dressing 
leather, I use with every fifty to one hun-| 
dred pounds of the divi-divi and light teara. | 
japonica about three hundred gallons of 
water or weak tan liquor, rarely using “the 
gun-kino or dark terra-japonica at all in 
the manufacture of dressing leather, or any 
sort of leather in respect to which color is 
an object ; or instead of at once dissolving 
the said materials in the said proportional 
qualities of water or tan liquor, I dissolve 
them at first in any smaller quantities of 
water or weak tan liquor, and afierwards 
reduce the solutions to the required strength 
by the addition of water or weak tanning 
liquor ; and when I have, by the processes 
aforesaid, obtained the requisite solutions 
of gum-kino, divi-divi, light terra-japonica, 
.and dark terra-japonica, | generally mix 
for sole leather the different solutions to. 
gether in a common tan vat in the follow- 
ing proportions; (that is to say,) one quar- 
ter of the solution of gum-kino, one quarter 
of the solution of divi-divi, one-eighth of the 
solution of the dark terra-japonica, and 





liquor so prepared and compounded, about 
one-fourth more raw hides or skins than 
would in general be put by tanners, into an 
equal quantity of bark liquor, and with 
every hide I put on an average about one 
pound of oak bark in the same way as 
tanners now use bark in the vats with hides 
and skins. For manufacturing dressing 
leather, [ mix the solutions of divi-divi and 
light terra-japonica, prepared as before men- 
tioned, and put the hides or skins into them 
with the same proportions of bark and 
liquor as are hereinbefore directed to be 
used in the case of sole leather. When 
the leather is required to be of a very close 
and firm texture, and the color is a matter 
comparatively unimportant, I make use of 
a larger proportion of the liquor of gum- 
kino than is before directed, and when the 
dark terra-japonica is low in .price, and 
when the color to be given to the articles 
is immaterial, I also make use of a larger 
quantity of that material than of any of the 
others ; and when it is desired to have the 
leather of a color lighter than that which 
results from the combinations of all the four 
liquors in the proportions before recom- 
mended, I diminish the proporticnal quan- 
tities of the dark coloring substances ac- 
cording to the particular shade of color re- 
quired to be given to the article. And 
whereas some one or more of the said ar- 
ticles may occasionally be so scarce in the 
market, or so high in price that it may not 
be practicable or economical to employ it 
or them in the quantities before recom- 
mended with the other substances, I de- 
clare that the use of any one or more of the 
said substances may be dispensed with 
either wholly or partially, but subject to 
the following modifications in the effects 
produced ; (that is to say,) if gum-kino be 
used alone the leather produced will be too 
hard and close for general purposes ; if 
divi-divi be used alone, it will produce 
leather lighter in color than usual ; if terra- 
japonica be used alone, an article will be 
produced possessed neither of that firmnese 
nor that color which is generally desirable} 
in leather, while, by the addition of divi- 
divi to gum-kino or terra-japonica, a better 
article is produced than can be obtained 
from either gum-kino or terra-japonica se- 
parately. And whereas also the prices of 
all the four articles aforesaid may, at times, 
rise so high that, notwithstanding their su- 
perior tanning properties, they cannot with 
economy be entirely substituted for oak 
bark, or any of the other barks or tanning 
materials now in common use, I declare 
that the same may be advantageously used 
in combination with the said common ma- 
terials in the proportions following ; (tha‘ 
is to say,) any given quantity of gum-kino, 
divi-divi, and terra-japonica, mixed in the 
proportions before recommended, may be 
combined with any quantity of oak bark ; 
or any given quantity composed of six- 
twelfth parts of light terra-japonica, four- 
twelfth parts of divi-divi, and two-twelfth 
parts of gum-kino may be combined with 
an equal quantity of mimosa bark or ker. 
mac root ; or any given quantity composed 
of gum-kino, divi-divi, and terra-japonica. 
in equal proportions, may be combined 








with two-eighth parts of valonia, and two. 
eighth parts of oak bark; or, lastly, eight 
parts of gum-kino, divi-divi, and terra-japo. 
nica may be combined with two-eighth 
parts of oak bark, and one-eighth part of 
shumach. When gum-kino, or divi-diyj 
or terra-japonica, or any of them, are in. 
tended to be used along with oak or other 
bark, they may either be ground very smal] 
ina common bark mill, after being well 
dried, if not sufficiently dry for grinding in 
their original state, and then mixed up with 
the bark, or the bark and divi-divi may be 
steeped by theinselves in the taps, and the 
liquor drawn off and made hot, and then 
put in such quantity into the rubbing tub 
as is necessary to dissolve the gum-kino or 
terra-japonica, as before described, which 
lc:ter method is that which I prefer ; of 
water or weak tan liquor alone, either het 
or cold, maay be used to dissolve the new 
materials before mixing them with the 
common liquors; the liquors made from 
these various articles I prefer using of abou 
the same tanning strength as those made 
from the new materials alone ; and though 
the proportions in which I have hereinbe 
fore directed the gum-kino, divi-divi, and 
terra-japonica to be mixed with each other, 
or with oak bark and others of the mater 
als already in common use, are those which 
I have found to answer best under ordinary 
circumatances, I declare that the said pro 
portions may be varied at the discretion of 
the practical tanner according as the taste 
of customers in respect to the color of 
leather may vary, or according to any par 
ticular quality desired to be given to the 
manufactured article, or according to the 
comparative cost at different times of the 
different materials. And I declare that for 
retanning or improving leather made in the 
ordinary way, I put it into a fresh liquor, 
the same as is hereinbefore directed to be 
used for sole leather, and after it has re 
mained therein for one day, I handle it,I 
then allow it to remain in the liquor for 
from eight to fourteen days, after which I 
take it out and dry it, and, if necessary, 
restrike it; and I declare that what I claim 
as my invention is the making and pre 
paring of a tanning liquor or liquors fot 
tanning or for manufacturing raw hides 
and skins into leather, and for retanning 
leather manufactured in the ordinary way 
with gum-kino, divi-divi, and terra-japonica, 
either employed separately or combined 
with each other, or with other substances 
already in common use, in the different. 
proportions, and in the manner hereinbefore 
specified, or in any other proportions and 
manner which a change of circumstances 
may render more suitable; and such my. 
invention being, to the best of my know- 
ledge and, belief, never heretofore used in 
this country, I do hereby declare this to be 
my specification of the same, and that I do 
verily believe this my said specification 
doth comply in all respects fully and with: 
out reserve and disguise with the proviso 
in the said hereinbefore in part recited Jet- 
‘ers patent oontained; whereof I hereby 
claim to maintain exclusive right and priv 
lege to*my said invention—In witness 
whereof, &c. 
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Enrolled July 11, 1836. 
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From the Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF FLEMISH HUSBANDRY. 


To make a farm resemble a garden as 
nearly as possible, was their principal idea 
of husbandry. Such an excellent princi- 

at first setting out, led them, of course 
to undertake the culture of small estates 
only, which they kept free from weeds, 
continually turning the ground and manur- 
ing it plentifully and judiciously. Having 
thus brought the soil to a just degree of 
cleanliness, health and sweetness, they 
ventured chiefly upon the culture of the 
more delicate grasses, as the surest means 
of acquiring wealth in husbandry, upon a 
small scale, without the expense of keeping 
many draught horses or servants. Afiera 
few years experience, they soun found that 





ten acres of the best vegetables for feeding| 
cattle, properly cultivated, would maintain) 
a larger stock of grazing animals, than 
forty acres of common farm grass: and 
the vegetables they chiefly cultivated for 
this purpose were lucerne, sainfoin, trefoils 
of most denominations, sweet fenu-greek, 
(Trigonelle,) buck and cow wheat, (Me- 
lampyrum pratense,) field turnips and spurry, 
(Spergula) by them called marian-grass. 


The political secret of Flemish husbandry 





was, the letting farms on improvement. 
Add to this, they discovered eight or ten! 
new soris of manures. They were the) 
first among the moderns who ploughed in) 





living crops, for the sake of fertilizing the! 
earth, and confined their sheep at night in| 
large sheds built on purpose, whose floor| 
was covered with sand, or earth &c., 
Which the shepherd carted away every 
morning to the compost dung hill. Such! 
was the chief mystery of the Flemish hus-| 
ban'iry. 

Urine cisterns are formed in the fields, to, 
meeive purchased liquid manume ; but for 
that made in the farm yard, generally, 
ia the yard, or under the stables. In the) 
latter case, the urine is conducted from) 
ch stall toa common grating, through) 
which it descends into the vault; from) 
thence it is taken up by a pump. In the) 
best regulated farmeries there .s a varti-| 
tion in the cistern, with a valve to admit 
the contents of the first space into the; 
second, to be preserved there free, from the 
More recent acquisition, age adding con- 
siderably to its efficacy. This species of 
Mauure is relied on beyond any other, upon 
athe light soils throughout Flanders, and 
even upon the strong lands, (originally so 
tich as to preclude ihe necessity of manure) 
is ow coming into great esteein, being con- 
tidered applicable to most crops and to all 
the varieties of soils. 


Fallows, accozding to Sir John Sinclair, 
ate ina great measure abolished, even on 
strong land ; by means of which, produce 
is imcreased, and the expense of cultivation 
on the crops raised in the course of a rota- 
tion, necessarily diminished ; and by the 
great profit they derive from theiy flax and 
Tape, or coleseed, they can afford to sell all 
their crops of grain at a lower rate. Not- 
Withstandding this assertion of Sir John, i 
Will be found that a fallow enters into. the 
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Flaz is cultivated with the utmost care 
The field intended for this crop, afier two 
or three ploughings and harrowings, is 
again ploughed, commencing in the cen- 
tre and ploughed rouud and round to the 
circumference, so as to leave it without any 
furrow. The heavy roller is drawn across 
the ploughing by three horses ; the liquid 
manure is then spread equally over the en- 
tire surface, and when well harowed in, by 
eight or nine strokes with the harrow, the 
seed is sown, which is also harrowed in by 
a light harrow with wooden pins, of less 
than three inches ; and the surface to con- 
clude the operation, is again carefully 
rolled. 

Nothing can exceed the smoothness and 
cultivated appearance of fiells thus accu- 
rately prepared. 

The manure universally used for the flax 

crop demands particular notice. It is term- 
ed liquid manure, and consists of the urine 
of cattle in which rape cake has been de- 
solved, and in which the vidanges convey- 
ed from the privies of the adjoining towns 
and villages, have also been blended. This 
manure is gradually collected in subter- 
raneous vaults of brick work, at the verge 
of the farm next to the mainroad. Those 
receptacles are generally forty feet long by 
fourteen wide, and seven or eight feet 
deep; and in some cases are contrived 
with the crown of the arch so much be- 
low the surface of the ground, as to admit 
the plough to work over it. An aperture 
is left in the side, through which the ma- 
nure is received from the cart by means of 
a shoot or trough, and at one end an open 
ing is left to bring it up again, by means 
of a temporary pump which delivers it ei- 
ther into carts or tonneaus. 
Lhe liquid is carried to the field in sheets 
or barrels, according to the distance. 
Where the cart plies, the manure is carried 
in a great sheet called a voile, closed at the 
corners by running strings, and secured to 
the four uprights of the carts; two men 
standing one on each side of the cart, scat- 
ter it with hollow shovels upon the rolled 
ground ; or where the tonneaous are made 
use of, each is carried by two men with 
poles, and set down at equal intervals across 
the field, in the line of the rolling: 

There are two sets of vessels, which en- 
able the men who deposite the loaded ones, 
to bring back the others empty. One man to 
each vessel, with a scoop or rather a kind 
of bowl with a long handle, spreads the ma- 
nure so as to cover a certain space; and 
thus by preserving the intervals correctly, 
they can precisely guage the quantity for a 
given extent of surface. For the flax crop, 
they are profuse, and of this liquid mixture, 
in this part of the country, they usually allow 
at the rate of 2480 gallons, beer measure, 
to the English acre. 

With culinary vegetables the Flemish 
markets are abundantly supplied. Most 
of these are grown by the small farmers 
ind are of excellent quality. To every 
cottage in Flanders a garden of some de. 
scription is attached ; and according to the 
means, the leisure, and the skill of the pos- 
sossor, is rendered more or less productive. 
The general principles of managemen: 


with all are, frequent digging, careful weed- 
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ding, ample manuring, and immediate suc- 
cession. The rofation depends on circum. 
stances. The cheif vegetables in com- 
mon use are parsnip, carrot, turnip, scorzo- 
nera, savoy, jettechou, cabbage, (Brussels 
sprouts ) onions leeks, pease, beans, and all 
kinds of salading, with another vegetable 
called fene haricot, a large species of French 
bean, which has a place in the field or gar- 
den of almost every farmer; and being 
sliced down, pod and seed, is made a chief 
ingredient in all farm-house cookery. 


The treatment of asparagus here, and 
generally in Flanders, differs considerably 
from our method: in forming their beds, 
they are not by any means particular as to 
very deep trenching, or a profusion of ma- 
nure ; nor, as they grow up, do they cover 
the beds with litter for the winter, nor fork 
and dress them in the spring ; in the fur- 
rows they form a rich and mellow compost 
of earth and dung, with which before win- 
ter sets in, they dress up their beds to the 
height of nearly eighteen inches from the 
level of their crowns, and without any furs 
ther operation, (except supplying the fur. 
rows again for the ensuing year,)as soon as 
the buds appear, they cut them 9 inches un- 
der the surface; by which means, having 
just reached the light, the whole of the stock 
is blanched and tender. 
Every substance that constitutes, or 18 
convertible to manure is sought after with 
avidity, which accounts for the extreme 
cleanliness of the Flemish towns and pave- 
ments, hourly resorted to with brooms and 
barrows, as a source of profit. Even the 
chips which accumulate in the formation of 
shoes worn by the peasantry, are made to 
constitute a part of the compost dung heap ; 
and trees are frequently cultivated in barren 
lands, merely to remain till their deciduous 
leaves shall in the course of time, have 
formed an artificial surface for the purpose 
of cultivation. The manures in general 
use are— 
The farm-yard dung, which is @ mixture 
of every matter that the farm yard produc. 
es, formed into a compost, which consists of 
dung and litter from the stables, chaff, sweep- 
pings, straw, sludge, and rubbish, a!] ccll.ct- 
ed into a hollow part of the yard, so prepar- 
ed as to prevent the juices from being wast. 
ed; and the value of this, by the cart load 
of 1500 lbs. of Ghent, is estimated at five 
franks. 
The dung of sheep, pigeons or poullry, 
by the cart load, five franks and a half. 
Sweepings of the streets and roads, same 
quantity, three francs. . 
Ashes of peat and wood mized, same 
quantity, eight francs. 
Privy manure, and urine, same quantity, 
seven francs. 
, Lime, same quantity, twenty-four francs. 
Rape cake;, per hundred cakes, fifteen 
francs. 

Gypsum, sea mud, and the sediments of 
canals; have been all tried experimentally, 
and with fair results ; but thetwo formerhave 
bzen merely tried; the latter is used suc- 
cessfully in the vicinity of Burges. 

Bone manure was altogether unknown in 
landers, but at the suggestion of Radcliff, 





is now under experiment in that country. 











on all the clayey soils of Flanders. 














[From the Southern Agriculturist. 
ON GRASSES. 
Coxumsia, 8. C., Oct. 28th, 1836. 


Dear Sir,—Having been long deeply 
sensible of the importance of a successful 
cultivation of the Grasses in sur State, | 
have applied my attention to that subject, 
with some considerable assiduity and care, 
for several years past ; and am sorry to say, 
I have not us yet met with that encourage- 
ment I had very earnestly hoped for, and 
had anticipated. Nevertheless, I am not 
so much discouraged as to deter me from 
further trials ; nor do I, in the least, despair 
of ultimate and complete success, if the 
experiments should be persevered in, with 
an assiduity and a sound discriminating 
judgment, commensurate, in any moderate 
degree, with the vast importance of the ob- 
ject. Every planter and farmer is fully 
sensible of the prodigious disadvantages 
under which he labors, from the want of 
rich and abundant pasturage and forage 
grasses. He cultivates richly emunerating 
staple productions, and receives very hand- 
some annual incomes of money ; but, from 
the sterile face of the country, as regards 
the grasses and forage, he finds his income 
unavoidably aid deeply encroached upon 
and drained, by the annual purchase of 
mules, horses, pork, and beef. In fact, he 
finds his seemingly lucrative employment 
rather a tantalizing fiction than a substan- 
tial reality. Indeed, it has been asseried, 
by some of the profoundest writers on ag- 
riculture, and I am inclined to believe with 
much truth, “ That no country was ever 
known to be really and permanently flour- 
ishing, that was destitute of rich and suc- 
culent grasses,” 

That South Carolina is incapable of pro- 
ducing a rich supply of the grasses, it 
wonld be absurd to suppose. I remember 
the time myself, when almost the whole sur- 
face of her soil, especially in the upper 
country, was a rich natural meadow, of the 
most succulent and nutritious herbage and 
grasses : and a soil so fertile as hers’s is, in 
the production of other valuable articles, it 
would be preposterous to conclude, is sterile 
in the grasses. The truth is, we forget that 
every climate and soil has its own peculiar 
adaptations to certain vegetable productions; 
and not less so to certain species of grasses 
than to any thing else. That our climate is 
too hot and arid for the grasses, is a mere 
chimerical assumption. We know that the 
richest pasture lands in the world are found 
between the Tropics; and the species of 
grasses which luxuriate there, would at once 
dwindle and fail in a high northern latitude, 
as certainly as the northern kind do at the 
south. Our error, heretofore, has manifestly 
lain in seeking our grass seeds in climates 
entirely too cold. We have persisted in en- 
deavoring to force the culture of the north- 
ern grasses in our southern climate, instead 
of seeking them amongst the indigenous and 
succulent kinds in our own soil, and else- 
where still further south: It would be ab- 
surd to attempt to force the culture of clo- 
ver and blue grass in the Island of Jamacia ; 
but the Guinea-grass, first introduced by ac 
cident from Africa, luxuriates there in a most 
extraordinary manner, and has proved to be 
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manner, we have no reason to despair, that 
with a proper spirit of enterprise and perse- 
verance, we may yet succeed in finding 
some species of the grasses, that may flour- 
ish and revel in Carolina, equal to the clover 
and Timothy of the northern States, or the 
Guinea-grass of Jamaica, 

And although it is to be feared that many 
species of the native grasses best adapted 
to our soil, have become extinct by our neg- 
ligence, yet perhaps it is not the case with 
all of them. And, by diligent observasion, 
perchance, a solitary vigorous and succulent 
tussock may be found in some unfrequented 
nook, or perhaps in more exposed situations, 
which, upon trial, may prove equal to our 
most sanguine wishes. Witness, the Gama- 
grass, which is a native in almost every part 
of the State, and which gives a more flatter- 
ing promise than any other that has ever 
been tried; yet this grass had never com- 
‘manded the slightest attention until very re- 
irecently. There may be other kinds, still 
isuperior to this, which we are treading under 
| fot every day without notice; and which, 
if brought in cultivation, might cause our 
land to teem with animal life, and diffuse an 
laggregate of prosperity, wealth, and human 
‘enjoyment, of which, at present, we hardly 
have a conception. But if there are none 
‘such here, let us not despair: let every one 
exert himself to introduce seeds from else- 
where. ‘The innumerable species of grass 
and forage plants growing upon our Juxuri- 
ant prairies of the south and west, are all, 
as yet, untried. And South America, for 
aught we know, may be producing grasses, 
‘that, if introduced here, might ciotie our 
fields spontancously with an inexhaustible 
abundance of the richest pasturage and 
forage. But to accomplish this desirable ob- 
ject requires the united exertions of every 
icitizen. There must be a widely diffused 
anxiety for efiecting the object, and a per- 
vading spirit of emulation every where, be- 
fore we ought to look for success in the pur- 
suit. A single individual, it is true, might 
perchance hit at once upon the very grass 
best adapted to our climate and soil, but it 
would be more an accident than any thing 
else ; but if thousands were engaged in 
similar experiments at the same time, they 
could hardly long fail of success. In hopes, 
therefore of giving some stimulus to the 
laudable undertaking, I have been induced 
to offer you this brief communication ; and 
although I have not much else than an ac- 
count of failures to present to you, yet I 
conceive even these are not without their 
utility. They may serve to prevent others 
from repeating the same experiments, and 
thereby save them from disappointments 
and loss of time, whilst they may at once 
direct their attention, and make their at- 
tempts, in some other untried direction. 
Let no one be deterred from the undertak- 
ing, from a fear of the expense, or a loss of 
labor that it may require. One peck of 
seed is sufficiently ample for the experiment, 
and the labor bestowed in sowing a peck of 
seed is comparatively, nothing. LExperi- 
ments upon the small scale are every way to 
be recommended ; they cost but little, and 
are quite sufficient for showing the result of 
the inquiry in hand, A careful observer 
may perceive, almost at a glance, after his 
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plants egt into growth, whether it is conge- 
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quivocal evidence of the fact. It will, for 
the most part, exhibit vigorous habits, ang 
will not droop or fade for slight and trifling 
causes. On the contrary, a plant unconge 
nially located, will early exhibit a delicate 
appearance, and will languish and d 

{from causes slightly adverse to it: and a 
peck of seed, with due attention, is quite ag 
sufficient for ascertaining the adaptation of 
the plant to its soil, as many bushels would 


I have made two trials to cultivate the red 
clover. One of them was made in 1816, 
on rich river-land in Richland district. 
was sowed in February, without oats, 
at the same time, was applied, one ey 
gypsum to the acre. It came up well, and 
flourished until the oats were cut off; but 
there came a drought in July and August 
in which, it nearly all perished. I agai 
tried it in 1832, with orchard grass, on fresh 
and somewhat clayey and fertil highland, 
in Fairfield district ; and, although I applied 
manure somewhat liberally, and a bashed of 
gypsum to the acre, it did not flourish so a 
to make it an object to cultivate it, either for 
forage or as a grand manure. Clover, | 
think, requires carbonate of lime, as well as 
gypsum, in the soil. In February 1832, I 
sowed down four acres of orchard grass 
seed (Dactylis Glomerati) on high fresh 
land. This soil was somewhat clayey, and, 
naturally fertile, with a good deal of small 
hornblende and fellspar stones in it. I had 
left the lofty oak standing upon it, about one 
hundred or a hundred and fifty feet apart; 
two bushels of my fine clean seed were ptt 
upon an acre with some red clover seed 
and oats, it came up very finely, and flour 


‘ished until June, when we had a drought 


with great heat; the grass began to tum 
yellow in patches on the poor spots, when 
gypsum was applied at the rate of one bushel 
to the acre, this caused an immediate change 
in the grass, it became green and went on 
growing finally; in August it made an effort 
to seed but they became blasted and faded; 
during seeding time the grass faded and de 
clined, but in September it began to spring 
again, and grew until January, when it stop 
ped growing, but, continued green under 
neath all winter. Early in March 1823, it 
began te grow again, and flouished in an él 
couraging manner ; in the winter, it receiv. 
ed a pretty liberal supply of cotton.seed 
manure, and, in June, it got a bushel of 
sum to the acre ; it would have afforded ni 
pasturage during this spring, but, being anx- 
ious to make seed, it was reserved for that 
purpose, in July and August, it made agaill 
another effort to seéd, but the heads 
blasted, the grass again partially died down; 
but in September it sprung up and held on 
the same course as of the year before. 
Early in March, 1834, it was ready for 
pasturing and fifteen mules were past 
on it every night, and every Sunday, 
the iatter part of July ; it bore the pastut 
ing admirably well, and was of the most 
substantial benefit to the mules, who would 
recruit on it in a short time. The mules, 
were again pastured on it in the autump 
Early in March, 1835, it was again 
for the mules ; it had received another coat 





of cotton-seed manure in the winter, am 


nially located, or not. If its adaptations 
are complete, it will, at once,’throw out une. 
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Tew vigorously ; it was of equal service to 
pimals this year, as it was during the last ; 
put in August and,September, it manifested 
a disposition to die out and to become thin 
on the ground. In the spring of 1836, 
(this year,) it had so d:ed out as to furnish 
no valuable pasturage, so that I consider it 
has run its course, and is a failure. For 
it must be kept in mind, that a grass which 
requires cultivation with a plough or hoe, 
or a grass that requires very frequent sow- 
ing which will not make seed, and where 
seed is costly, as this seed is, cannot be 
cultivated to profit with us. It is worth 
remarking; that this grass, in very rich spots, 
w most luxuriantly, to the length of 
ight and ten fect; and that it grew every 
it as well under the shade of the oaks, 
up to close around the foot of the trunks, 
as any where else. 

In February, 1834, I sowed, broad-cast, 
a lot of high land, inclined to be sandy, 
with the tall meadow cat grass seed, (Avena 
Elatior.) The lot was highly manured, 
and the grass came up and looked green 
and vigorous ; but when the heat of sum- 
mer came upon it, it began to die out, and 
by the month of September, there was 
searcely a plant of it to be found. 

In February of the same year, (1834,) I 
sowed a lot of Herd’s-grass, or red top, 
(argastis vulgaris,) on rich river bottom 
land, inclining to be stiff, and dry enough 
for the culture of corn; the grass came up 
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well, and continued green all the year, but 
wever rose six inches above the ground, 
ud in the second year had nearly disap- 
peared. 

In February of the same year, (1834,) I 
sowed a lot down with furze grass, on the 
same kind of river bottom as the last. It 
tame up well, and continued green all the 
year, but never grew more than six or eight 
mehes high; and in the second year had 
nearly disappeared. 

In February of the same year, (1834,) I 
sowed down a lot with the seed of green 
seward, (Poa viridi,) on the same kind of 
tiver bottom as the two last. It came up 
well and flourished. It keeps green all the 
year, and what is important, it keeps its 
verdure and continues to grow apparently 
as well in the winter as in the warm sea- 
son. It is naturally a short grass, and 
With me it is not more than two or three 
inches in length: it grows very thick on 
the ground, and isa fine soft grass. It 
promises to occupy the ground ina very 
durable manner, us it now has as firm a 
hold of the lot as it had the first year. And 
although it would not warrant the employ- 
ment of valuable planting lands in this 
grass, yet I cannot but think if the waste 
stiff bottom lands on our rivers were put 
down in it, it would be found extremely 
valuable for sheep pastures. It has every 
appearance of being most peculiarly adapt- 
ed to that animal, and particularly for win- 
ter pasturage. I have several lots of 
Leersia Oryzoides on rich boggy grounds, 
which some years will yield spontaneously 
heavy returns of excellent hay. It is an 
excellent grass, and grows extremely thick 
and rank on land, with a season exactly 


_ Adapted to it ; but it requires a very moist 
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scil, which, in a wet year, as the present 
has been, becomes too wet to make the 
hay ; and if it shou!d be a much dryer soil, 
it will fail entirely inadry season. This 
uncertainty, of course, detracts from its 
value ; nevertheless, it is still a valuable 
grass, and those who have soils adapted to 
it would do well to cultivate it. 

I have reserved an account of the Gama- 
grass for the last, although in the order of, 
time it was one of my early experiments. 
I have done so, because it has flattered me 
with a much better prospect of success 
than any other grass, and therefore I have 
more to say on the subject. In the sum- 
mer of 1832, I collected with difficulty, as 
much Gama-grass seed as would plant a 
small lot. It was planted in December, 
(in drills eighteen inches apart,) of that 
year, on a sandy lot, pretty highly manured. 
,It came up in the April following, and grew 
off flourishingly, which it has continued to 
ido ever since. Being desirous of increas- 
‘ing my seed, I have reserved it to the pre- 
‘sent time for that purpose, and have-neither 
fed itdown nor cut it, except some small 
iparce's, which 1 cut to ascertain how it 
\would be eaten by the horses and mules, 
iboth by way of soiling and in the form ot 
‘hay ; which experiments have been fully 
satisfactory—as I have stood by, and have 
seen the horses, with sweet corn blades 
and Gama-grass hay before them, eat of 
each, without discrimination or preference 
for either—partaking first of one, and then 
\of the other. They eat it greedily also in 
the withered state, by way of what is term- 
ed soiling. The grass on this plot grows 
with prodigious luxuriousness, the blades 
getting the length of ten and twelve feet, 
and forming a sward on the ground, as it 











i|bends down and settles, of the depth of 
‘|eighteen or twenty-four inches. I have 


| been sedulously eng.iged in collecting seeds 
|from this lot, and from other sources, for 
|| which I have paid twenty-five cents a quart, 
or ten dollars per bushel, until i have now 
a lot of three or four acres on rich alluvial 
‘bottom lands: The grass here is luxurious 
and fine, and next year I expect to reap a 
|most abundant harvest from it. It has been 
apprehended by some, that this grass is too 
‘coarse to be eaten by horses and mules ; 
but I am fully persuaded, indeed convinced, 
ithat this is a groundless apprehension.— 
|My own limited trials, and authenticated 
\trials from various quarters, all concur to 
‘show, that these animals not only eat it, 
ibut they eat it with avidity. It is true it 
imay be left to stand without cutting, until 
it gets too old and tough; but there is no 
necessity for this. Its growth is so rapid 
that it may be cut every month, and even 
at shorter intervals from April until frost, 
of a length of from twelve to twenty-four 
inches. When in this young state, it is as 
succulent, tender and nutricious, as any 
grass I ever saw. 

The only .objection I know of to this 
grass, or rather the only difficulty attending 
lis culture, (for, in fact, I know of no ob- 
jection to it,) is the difficulty and tardiness 
of propagating it. It yields seed in abun- 
dance, but still they are scarce, and what 








is likely to keep them so, is the singular 
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manner in which the seeds mature: they 
form ina spike at the top of a tall seed 
stalk, and mature only one seed at a time. 
Its maturity is readily known by its dark 
chocolate color, but if not gathered at once, 
it is apt to be lost. The seed seldom ad- 
here to the spike after maturity longer than 
thirty-six or forty-eight hours, and when 
it falls, it is concealed in so dense a sward 
that it is utterly useless to look after it.— — 
Of course the collection of the seeds is a 
most tedious precess, requiring the daily 
attendance of hands for several weeks; 
and although the mature seeds vegetate 
with sufficient certainty, if planted in No- 
vember cr December, yet from the care- 
lessness of the collectors, and especially 
when collected for sale, many unripe seeds 
are sure to be gathesed, which renders their 
vegetation very precarious. This circum- 
stance will, doubtless, retard its extension 
and rapid propagation, but, I feel confident, 
it will inevitably work its way, and ulti- 
mately be found on every plantation, and 
then will be esteemed as second only to the 
richest staple production in the State. Be- 
sides its abundant yield and its nutritious 
qualities, it has seme certain habitudes pe- 
culiar to itself aloue, which recommend its 
culture. In the first place, such as its spe- 
cial adaptations to our climate and soil, it 
revels with luxuriance on sandy pine lands, 
on stiff lands, and light lands, on the rich 
alluvial soil of the river bottoms, and on the 
highest and dryest soils ; and on the moist 
lands of the water courses. I have never 
seen it growing on boggy lands, but I have 
seen it on the sides of creeks where it was 
subject to be overflowed by every freshet, 
and there it grows so rank and vigorous, 
as to snow that it delights in those inunda- 
tions. Again, it is not only perennial, but 
it forms larger and stronger roots every 
year, and grows ranker and stronger, and 
the period at which it may die out is en- 
tirely unknown. But, forming a conjec- 
ture from such circumstances as are known, 
it is, doubtless, a plant of many years dura- 
tion. Indeed, so strong a possession does 
it take of the land, that after five years 
growth it will be impracticable to reclaim 
the land from it, but by the mattock and 
grubbing hoe. No plough in this country 
can do any thing with it. These are rare 
habits of the plant, and will strike every 
one as rendering it invaluable ; for no grass 
will be found profitable which requires 
much pains to cultivate it, and keep it set 
upon the lands. And moreover, if the 
seeds could once be had cheaply and abun- 
dantly, it could not fail to prove one of the 
most powerful restorers and fertilizers of 
our exhausted fields and hill-sides, that has 
ever been tried. When once well set all 
washing of the land would be at an end ; 
and if suffered to grow uncut and unfed for 
four or five years to shade the land in sum- 
mer, and to spread its own subatance on 
the land to rot in winter, it could not fail to 
make the poorest exhausted old field ex- 
tremely rich. It would require labor to 


grub up the roots and reclaim the land, but 
when done the roots alone would give a 
rich supply of manure. 


Ihave given you these facts from the 
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*tcord, as I have kept.a book, in which I 
ave carefully written the dates, circum- 
Stances, and results of every experiment I 
have made. Although apparently unim- 
portant, the communication of them may 
nevertheless, perchance, be productive of 
ome good; and, if I should live, I may, 
at a future time, trouble you with some 
further cemmunications, 


James Davis, M. D. 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 
STRAWBERRIES. 

Charleston Neck. 

Mr. Eprror,—In a former number of your 
useful journal, I read an interesting article on 
the cultivation of the Strawberry. Too 
much attention cannot be paid to this delight- 
ful fruit; and, concerning the income which 
an acre or two will yield, if planted in straw- 
berries, I can, along with yourself, bear the 
most decided testimony. 
For the last five or six years, I have been 
raising this fruit, upon my farm; and never 


2° . * ~ - | 
fail to sell it, at from 25 cents to 50 cen s per 


saucer. If the beds are properly attended, 
bushels of the berries might be raised, and 
as readily sold at the above prices. 


I shall not enter into an enumeration of} 


the various species of these berries. In a 
former number of your journal, among the 
selected articles, will be found, very full in- 
formation upon the subject. It will be there 
found, that they are as various in their kinds 
as any other fruit. Much praise is due to 
our horticulturists, for their zealous endeav- 
ours to introduce the various species of the 
strawberry into our State. The great suc. 
cess they have met with in this respect, has 
been more than once evinced by the bril- 
liant and luscious display of this fruit by 
our Horticultural Society, within the last 
several years. At its last exhibition, among 
the other beautiful and delicate varieties ex- 
hibited, was one from the garden of Jonathan 
Lucas, Esq. The fruit measured several in- 
ches round, and had every indication of be- 
ing as exquisite in flavor as it was ugreeable 
in size. 

For my own use, | have cuitivated the 
common strawberry of our climate. By 
care and attention in its cultivation, | am 
fully persueded, that it may be rendered more 
productive than any other, and full large 
enough to gratify the keenest appetite.— 
However, like all other fruit, the larger the 
strawberry is made to grow, the coarser does 
it become to the taste. 

I have unconsciously entered into this 
lang preface, Mr. Editor, when my object 
was, to offer some practical hints to your 
readers, upon the cultivation of this delicious 
fruit. 

In the article from your pen, to which | 
have already ajjuded, you recommend the 
burning of the strawberry beds, early in 
March, or during the latter part of February. 
I prefer doing this at an earlier perior, and 
you shall have my method. 

During theanonth of December, I lay pine 
trash, or other combustible matter, over my 
strawberry beds, and selecting a dry day for 
the purpose, | set fire ta the entire mass.— 
As the trash burns, it will ignite along with 
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‘strawberries, and consume all the old useless 
suckers, 

Immediately after doing this, if your straw- 
berries have grown up the previous year 
broad-cast, or, as I should otherwise express 
it, if their suckers have been suffered to 
take root all over the bed, you should hoe 
the bed just burnt, in trenches about ten or 
twelve inches apart, transversely on the bed. 
After this, well-rotted manure should be 
scattered in the trenches, and the whole bed 
should then be covered over with straw or 
chaff. ‘Tanner’s bark will do, if you cannot 
readily procure the straw or chaff. 

The manure, applied as above, will warm 
‘the plants, and give them early maturity in 
the spring. 

As soon as the plants shoot forth, the alleys 
|between them should be well stirred, and 
‘kept free from all kinds of weeds. 
| A friend of mine, from the country, tells 
ime, that he has applied cotton seed, with the 
‘greatest success, asa manure for strawber- 
ries. He applied it in the same way as | 
recommend the compost to be applied. 
| I must, however, state here, that no treat- 
‘ment will make strawberries produce well, 
|without transplanting every three or four 
lyears. Bearing this in mind, it will be well 
if we have any plants which are as old as 





jabove stated, to transplant during this month, 
|I confess it would have been much better to 
ihave done so during the previous month, but 
having neglected to do so then, it is not too 
late now. 

The plants should be carefully selected, 
and set out upon a well-manured bed, about 
ten or twelve inches apart each way. As 
‘soon as the plants take, they should be treat- 
ied as I have already directed. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, your obt. servt. 


P. J. 





The following description reminds us of 
‘the beautiful hedges used in some parts of 
Brazil. The lemon and different species of 
|Mimosa and Cassia are there used, the foli- 
lage ever green and the flowers during the 





'whole year relieving the eye, and affording | 
\the most delightful fragrance. 

| Many of our hardy plants could be em- 
ployed in the same way. The different! 
species of rose, some of them growing to a 
great length, would be found most suitable, 
while hundreds of other plants could be join- 
ed with them and form a beautiful and useful 
hedge. 

We shall feel delighted to find something 
of this kind superceding the Smilax (cat 
brier) so commonly employed, as this last 
occupies much room and does not furnish an 
impenetrable hedge without -cedars or some 
firmly roated wood, 

NON-DESCRIPT HEDGES. 

Charleston, Nov. 18, 1836. 


Mr. Eprror,—Dear Sir,—By publishing 
the following letter, from the late Charles E. 
Rowand, you will, no doubt, confer informa. 
tion, of a valuable nature, upon some of you) 
readers. It treats of the Non-descript Rose, 
as an article for hedging, which, permit me, 








the dry plants, the old decayed:Jeaves of the 


the admiration of travellers passing by. 


[Fesrvary, 


to say, have tried for several years, and 
can give it my hearty approval. 
SAnTEE, 
Charleston, (S. C.) April 3, 1820, 

Srr,—Permit me to suggest, among the 
varieties enumerated in your essays, as fit 
for hedging, one which i have been tryi 
for ten or twelve years past, and succeed 
equal to expectation, known here by the 
name of Non-descript. It is a large, white, 
running rose, throwing out a vast profusion 
of flowers, armed with a great quantity of 
sharp prickles, which thicken and enlarge in 
their growth. The proper name, I believe, 
among Botanists is, Rosa Leevigata. 

It is impervious to cattle of every descrip 
tion, and defies the attack of a hog. Eight 
or ten years’ experience empowers me to 
say so with truth. Being a vine, it thrives 
best on a moist piece of ground. The mode 
I adopted to obtain so valuable a fence was, 
in the first place to make a post and rail one, 
sufficient to keep off cattle, (having no ditch 
or bank) then turn up and pulverize the soil 
about six fect wide, from the fence, to re. 
ceive the plants, or cuttings ; then make 
three deep trenches with a hoe, in which you 
plant the cuttings about twelve or fourteen 
inches Jong. 

The objectin planting in trenches, is for 
the benefit of hoeing and stirring the earth, 
to promote the growth of the plant, whieh 
would otherwise be overrun by the grass, so 
rapid is the vegetation in the Southern States, 
The more moist the season, and the thicker 
the cuttings are planted, the sooner the fence 
is formed. In three years, a good, substan. 
tial one is obtained ; and every year after. 
wards it strengthens with its growth ; 
cularly if the plants have been well attended, 
It may be clipt with the shears to great advan 
tage, the first season,—and it appears to me, 
so hardy is the plant, that after having ob 
tained a good growth, the oftener clipt the 
better, as it tends to make it spread and 
thicken. Such has been the case with mine, 
I have on my plantations, many miles, in ex 
tent, of the non-descript, both on the post 
road, leading to Charlestou, and fourteen 
miles distant therefrom, and in the interiorof 
the plantation. Being an evergreen, ‘2 

0 


please the eye, I introduced at about forty or 


fifty feet distant, the daily red rose cuttings, 
and the common woodbing and jessamine 


vines united, which, when in bloom, as they 


are at present, form a most beautiful contrast, 
and pleasing sight. 
short description of a valuable plant, embrac- 
ing in itself the uéi/e and the dulce, to all who 
will take the trouble to cultivate it as a fence, 
In my opinion, it is equal to the first of 
fences ; and no doubt it will grow in the 
northern as well as the southern States. 


Ihave thus given yous 


The proper time of setting out the cuttings 


is in January and February. 


I remain, very gas. 
Your most obedient, 
Cuartes E. Rowanp. 
I. S. Skinner, Esq. 





Tea 1n Java.—We learn from the Ben- 


gal Herald, of July 10th, that the tea-plant 
‘8 now cultivated quite extensively in Java, _ 
and with great success. 


On 
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p Confine myself to the precise quantities 


1837.] 


May, there were more than 20,000 pounds 
ready for shipment ; and in the course ofa 
few years, the crop is expected to increase 
to a million pounds per annum. 





From the Repertory of Patent Inventions. 


SPECIFICATION OF THE PATENT GRANTED 
TO CHARLES WATT, OF CLAPHAM, IN THE 
COUNTY OF SURREY, GENTLEMAN, FOR 
CERTAIN IMPROVEMENTS IN PREPARING, 
PURIFYING, AND REFINING TALLOW, 
STUFF, FATTY MATERIALS, AND ANIMAL 
AND VEGETABLE OILS, FOR VARIOUS 
USEFUL PURPOSES.—SEALED SEPTEM- 
BER 8, 1836. 


To all to whom these presents shall 
come, &c. &c. Now know ye, that in 
compliance with the said proviso, I, the 
said Charles Watt, do hereby declare that) 
the nature of my said invention, and the 
manner in which the same is to be per- 
formed, are particularly described and as- 
certained in and by the following descrip- 
tion thereof, (that is to say) : 

My invention of improvements in pre- 
paring, purifying, and refining tallow, stuff, 
fatty materials, and animal and vegetable, 
oils, for various useful purposes, consists | 
in subjecting rough fat, tallow, stuff, or 
other fatty materials, or animal oils to e 
process of boiling with water, and certain, 
chemical agents, ingredients, materials, 
mixtures, or compounds hereinafter stated, 
for the purpose of separating the same from 
foreign matters and impurities, and render- 
ing the materials better and more fit for the 
yarious purposes for which they are used, 
and particularly, first, as regards tallow for 
the purpose of separating or liberating the 
tallow from the animal substances, con- 
taining gellatin, fibrin, albumen, or coloring 
matter, and if necessary, afterwards wash- 
ing or purifying or refining the same in 
order to remove the said chemicals. And 
further, as regards animal oils, in submit- 
ting them toa similar process of boiling 
with certain chemical ingredients for tne 
purpose of removing impurities and refining 
or purifying the same ; aad after this first 
boiling, washing or boiling them a second 
time with certain other chemicals, to re-| 
move or neutralize the former, and, at the 
same time, pnrifying, refining, or washing, 
the oils. And lastly, in refining or purify-| 
ing vegetable oils by operating upon them 
with certain chemical agents, materials, | 
mixtures, or compounds, for the purpose of, 
removing impurities, coloring, glutinous) 
matters, or offensive odors therefrom ; all 
of which processes or operations have for 
their object the preparing, purifying, and 
tefining the various raw materials, and ren- 
dering them better and more fit for various 
purposes, and which I propose to carry 
into effect in the following manner. And 
in order that my improvements may be bet- 
ter understood, I shall detail the processes 
or operations, stating such proportions, 
quantities of water, acids, and other chemi- 
eal agents, materials, ingredients, or com- 
pounds, as I have found best to answer the 
desired purpose ; but I do not intend to 
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hereinafter stated, as the same may be 
varied to suit different qualities and states 
of foulness or coarseness of the stuff, rough 
fat, tallow, or oils, or other raw materials 
to be operated upon, as is well known to 
all tallow melters and refiners of oils.— 
First, as regards the operation or process 
of rendering or preparing rough fat, stuff, 
or fatty materials for the melting or refining 
and purifying of tallow, I proceed in the 
following manner: the rough fat, without 
the necessity of being previously prepared 
or chopped into small pieces, is to be put 
into a wooden rendering vat, furnished with 
a wooden steam pipe leading from a steam 
boiler or generator, and branching out into 
several other pipes placed in the bottom of 
the vat, and pierced with small holes in 
order to distribute the steam throughout the 
whole mass of materials under operation. 
To about each ton of rough fat in the ren- 
dering vat 1 add about four gallons of wa- 
ter and then let on the steam and continue 
it until the mass boils, when I add, as here- 
afier directed, the following chemical mix- 
ture or compound prepared an hour or | 
more before itis wanted. First, I take | 
four pounds of good sulphuric acid (which| 
I prefer to be of the specific gravity of about' 
1900), which is gradually and continuously 
to be diluted by pouring it very slowly into 
two gallons of cold water contained ina 
wooden vessel, the water being repeatedly 
stirred with a stick during the mixing; or 
muriatic acid may be substituted for sul- 
phuric acid, when eight pounds of it will be 
required instead of four of the former, and 
only half the quantity of water; in this 
case there is no necessity for any particular 
caution in the mixing as with sulphuric 
acid, as there is no disengagement of heat. 
To either of the above mixtures of diluted 
acids, when cold, I add one pound of good 
nitric acid, which I prefer of about the spe- 
cific gravity 1045, and then haif a pound 
of the bichromate ef potassa, in order to 
supply an additional quantity of oxygen and| 
to prevent any discoloration by the use of 
the nitric acid; and to these I add half a 
pound of oxalic acid ; the whole is then to) 
be well stirred, and, when sufficiently mix-| 
ed, one quart or three pints of this com-| 
pound (to each ton of rough fat or stuff) is 
to be put into the boiling materials in the 
rendering vat, at intervals of about every 
twenty or thirty minutes, and the boiling 
continued until the dabs or lumps are nearly 
dissolved ; when this is the case, I add to 
the materials under operation the following 
compound (prepared oaly at the time it is 
about to be used) ; I first (in the propor- 
tion of to every ton of fat or stuff) dilute or 
mix one pound of strong nitric acid with 
one quart of water, into which mixture | 
put two ounces of rectified spirit of wine. 
naptha, sulphuric ether, or spirit of turpen- 
tine ; after this compound has been added 
to the fat under operation, the boiling is to 
be continued for about half an hour, and 
after all the dabs or pieces of fat are ren- 
dered or melted the steam is to be stopped 
off and the tallow left quiet about ten <n 
utes for the purpose of allowing the refuse 
to settle, when the water and chemicals 
underneath the tallow are to be drawn off, 
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and about two gallons of fresh water to 
each ton of rough fat or stuff is to be then 
put ii the rendering vat, and the steam let 
on again and continued till the tallow has 
boiled about ten minutes. After this wash- 
ing process, the boiling is to be stopped, 
and the materials left to settle, in order that 
the tallow may become cool and fit to be 
packed off. In rendering fish oils in wood- 
en vessels that is boiling or melting, and 
partly refining and purifying, such as whale 
blubber, fish livers, and other parts contain- 
ing fish oils, the following modification of 
the process is necessary. The rendering 
mixture in this case should contain the 
following proportion of sulphuric and mu- 
riatic acids : viz., four pounds of the former 
diluted with two gallons of water, as de- 
scribed in the former part of this specifica- 
tion (respecting tallow), and six of the lat- 
ter acid also diluted with two gallons of 
water, these diluted acids are to be mixed _ 
tcgether after the diluted sulphuric acid has 

become cold; and to this compound is then 
to be added and well stirred therewith, half 
a pound of bichromate of potassa and a like 
quantity of oxalic acid. This compound 
is to be added to the boiling rough mate- 
rials containing animal oils at intervals of 
twenty or thirty minutes, in the proportion 
of two quarts, at each time of adding, to 
every ton of materials under operation, 
until all the fatty or oily substance (such 
as whale blubber, livers of fish, and other 
parts containing oil) are reduced or ren- 
dered. This will be shown on examining 
the mass under operation and indicated by 
any parts containing oil floating beneath 
the surface of the fluid oil, and above the 
surface of the water, and thereby the ope- 
rator will know if the process is to be stop- 
ped or continued ; after this oporation is 
performed, the under liquids and chemicals 
may be drawn off, about two pounds weight 
of powdered chalk or marble to each ton of 
raw material is to be thrown into the vat 
and well stirred therewith, when the whole 
is to be boiled for ten or twenty minutes in 
order that the chalk or marble may com- 
bine with and remove any acid adhering 
to the oil. The now rendered or purified 
oil is then allowed to settle, when it may be 
removed for use. In the further ‘refining 
and purifying of tallow, if necessary or 
thought desirable, at the time the fresh 
water is put into the vat after the pumping 
or drawing off the under water and chemi- 
cals, the rendering being completed, there 
may be added to every ton of tallow a half 
pound of green oxide of chrome or bichro- 
mate of potassa, and boiled with.the mate- 
riais under operation for about ten or fifteen 
minutes, by turning on the steam the color, 
odor, and other properties of the tallow, 
will be much impgoved by the process. In 
refining and purifying animal and vegetable 
oils generally, when in their fluid state, as 
articles of commerce, I use the following 
process and compound :—to every ton of 
oil is to be added a quantity, say one quart 
of the before mentioned mixture of muriatic 
acid and oxide of chrome or bichromate of 
potassa, the oil being stirred well at each 
time this compound is added, the operation 
or commixture to be continued until al! the 
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offensive odor, coloring matter, or impuri- 
‘ties are removed; I then introduce about} 
three gallons of water to every ton cf oil, | 
and from two to three pounds of powdered | 
chalk or marble, to remove any acids ad-| 
hering to the oils; the oil is then to be left 
quiet until all the chemicals and water have) 
settled and it has become transparent, when | 
it may be run off into barrels for use. In 
the case of palm oil, it being ordinarily in 
a solid state, it must be raised by artificial 
heat to the temperature of about 120 Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer, and the refining 
mixture will require to contain in the pro- 
portion of abot one pound and a half of 
green oxide of chrome or bichromate of 
potassa, and four pounds of muriatic acid 
to each ton of rough materials, instead of 
tthe former proportions, and, when the co- 
loring matters are moved, the same quan- 
tity of chalk or marble is to be added as in 
the former case, and three or four gallons 
of water, and the whole raised to the tem- 
perature of about 150°, when the materials 
will become sufficiently fluid to allow all 
the chemicals to subside, and after they 
have been sufficiently stirred together, the 
whole may be left at rest a sufficient time 
to allow the oil to become clear and the 
chemicals to subside, when the oil may be 
used in various manufactures. Having 
now described my improvements, and the 
manner of carrying the same into effect, 
and in such proportions and quantities as I 
have found to answer the purpose, I wish 
it to be understood that what I claim as my 
improvement in the preparing, purifying, 
and refining tallow, stuff, fatty materials, 
and animal and vegetable oils, for various 
useful purposes, is the boiling and operating 
upon them by the following compounds, 
chemical agents, ingredients, or mixtures. 
First, I claim the combination of sulphuric 
“and nitric acids, and muriatic and nitric 
acids, for the purpose of rendering in wood- 
en vessels, and likewise oxalic acid, both 
singly and compounded, as described, and 
likewise the bichromate of potassa, as it 
much improves the tallow and prevents the 
occasional temporary discoloration occa-' 
sioned by nitric acid; I likewise claim the 
combination of nitric acid with spirits of 
wine, naptha, ether, or turpentine, as evolv- 
ing nitrous gas and nitrous oxide for the 
purpo-e of rendering, and by their agency 
purifying aad solidifying the tallow; I also 
claim t'- «:tmixture of sulphuric and muri- 
atic aciJx, and oxalic acids, in rendering 
fish oils, as whale, seal, cod, &c. &c. I) 
also claim tie combination of muriatic acid 
with oxide of chrome, by which combination 
there results a double effect, viz.: the) 
bleaching or purifying and refining effect 
of the bichromate of potassa, or oxide of| 
chrome, with the immense evolution of 
chlorine gas resulting from the decomposi-| 
tion of the muriatic acid or bichromate of| 
potassa, for refining and bleaching vegeta-| 
ble and animal oils, generally and particu-| 
larly, as applied to palm oil, which I prefer 
operating upon at about the temperature of 
120°, being that at which the effect is ren- 
dered most certain of success and steady 
operation. In witness whereof, Xc. 
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Gass Bzaps.—Few persons, probably, 
are aware of the amount of trade carried on 
in this apparently insignificant article. We 
are told, that from Venice, which contains 
the principal manufactory, whole ship loads 
are annually sent to different quarters. ‘The 
principal customers for them are the various 
savage tribes in our own continent, in New- 
Holland, the Pacific Islands, &c. This 
branch of the glass manutacture stil. re- 
mains to the Venitians, nearly the sole relic 
of their once boasted superiority in every 
departmant of the art. No other nation 
can rival her either in regard to variety and 
beauty of color, or cheapness of produc- 
tion. 

The glass-houses are erected on the is- 
land of Murane, about half a league from the 
city. The alkalis employed are soda and pot- 
ash the the sand is found in abundance on the 
neighboring coast. The coloring matters are 
obtained from the mineral kingdom, and so 
varied, that the beads present more than two 
hundred different shades. While the metal 
is in fusion, the workman dips into it an iron 
tube, five feet long, and withdraws a certain 
portion of the adhesive mass. A hole, cor- 
responding to that of the tube, is then made 
through it. Two workmen have such a 
tube thus prepared, join them together by the 
ends, and then separate as rapidly as 


possible, stretching the paste between 
them. A tube is thus formed, varying in 


length and fineness, according to the dis- 
tance which can be attained betore the glass 
cools. 
one hundred feet in length, and becomes 
like the finest hair. ‘Tiey are divided in pie- 
ces of two feet in length and then submitted 
to the bead maker, who with a sort of hatchet, 
cuts them into fragments of a length equal 
to their diameter. ‘These fall into a box of 
powdered charcoal and clay, which gets into 
|the beads, and prevents their filling up when 
subjected a second time to the action of the 
fire. Thus cut and mixed with a certain 
quantity of this dust, they are put into an 
iron cylinder, sealed hermetrically, and by 
means of a handle are turned over the fire 
until the vessel acquires red heat. 
beads are then sufficiently softened to lose 
their asperities and become smooth by 
friction, and when taken out, it remains only 
to wash and sort them which last operation 
is effected by a series of seives of different 
degrees of fineness. They are then given to 
women, who thread them in rows of six or 
seven inches long, and such is the rapidity 
with which this is practised, that the work 
can be procured at the rate of a little more 
than one cent for 120 rows. This quantity 
sells at from four to ten cents. 








From the Railroad Journal. 
Syracuse, Dev. 12, 1836. 
To D. K. Minor, ann Geo. C. Scuaer- 

FER. 

GENTLEMEN :—I am now able to give 
you a good account of the Grist, or Flour- 
ing Mill, put up at Cato four Corners in 
Cayuga county. It is now in successful 
operation and works beyond our expecta 
tions. 

You will recollect that we have put up 
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an.engine there with arms of twelve feel 


In some instances the tube reaches]! 


The!! 


[Fesrvary, 


in diameter with the shaft placed perpen 
dicular, receiving the steam at the lower 
end, which, when worked at 120 lbs. tothe 
square inch, will nearly raise the shaft, and 
arms from their bearing below, and there. 
fore work with very little friction. This 
engine makes about one thousand revolu. 
tions per minute, and the works are driven 
by cog wheels, instead of bands, as in the 
smaller engines, and we can give the stones 
any velocity we desire. 

This engine was designed to drive three 
run of stones, and to use steam at 120 lbs, 
to the square inch, and to grind cne hun. 
dred bushels of wheat to the cord of wood; 
and these anticipations have been more than 
realized, as we have the three run in opera- 
tion, and grind eight uhels per hour, 
to each run, with less than 60 lbs. of steam 
to the spuare inch; and usually not to ex. 
cede three-fourths of a cord of wood to the 
hundred bushels. Another run might be 
driven with great exse. 

The apertures in the arm of this engine 
are each j§, of a square inch, but it is in 
tended to reduce them one half at least, 
and use steam at 120 to 150 Ibs. to the inch, 
when I have. no doubt of being able to 
grind over 150 bushels of wheat with acord 
of maple wood. 

Since this mill was put into operation, 
/two other companies have been formed to 
‘erect two other mills cn the same plan, for 
‘flouring. 





This experiment sustains my theory that 
'the long arm is best, and I intend to make 
‘an engine with twenty feet arms, which, I 
|bave no doubt will work one hundred hors 
| power. 
| [have many interesting facts, and shall 
have others in a few days, in relation to the 
\rotary engine in this mill, which I will 
‘communicate to you, and in time, I hope 
‘for the next number of the Mechanics Ma 
In the mean time, I am 

truly yours. 

Won. Avery. 


gazine. 





A correspondent informs us that at the 
most numerous meeting of the Staffordshire 
iron-masters ever held, it was unanimously 
agreed to blow out nearly one-third of the 
blast furnaces, thereby reducing the make 
of iron in that proportion.—[ Herald. ] 





LAUREL HILL CEMETERY. 


We have lately visited, with no common 
feeling of admiration the new and beautiful 
rural burying ground which a few ine 
minded citizens have provided at Laurel 
on the river Schuylkill, just below the Fally 
and about three and a half miles from the 
heart of the city. In situation and 
ties it is every thing that could be d 
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realizing the wish of the poet to the very 


letter :-— 
Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the dawn, 
Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 
With here and there a vielet bestrown, 
Fast by a brook of fountain’s murmuring wave, _ 
And many an evening sun shine swectly on my grave.’ 


Here the last resting place of friends and 
relatives may be visited withont any of those 
disagreeable associations connected with our 

ity grave yards. Here the visiter will not 
be shocked with the mouldering coffin or 
sunken yawning grave; here the dead will 
repose amid the beauties of nature, and their 
memories be associated with the most sooth- 
ing and most simple emblems of mortality— 
emblems that are at once the most eloquent 
advocates of religion, and morality, and the 
most determined foes to unnatural fear and 
superstition. Here will be found the tokens 
of a true and heightened feeling of respect 
towards that which is again to spring into 
life—which at once attests man’s superiority 
to the rest of creation, and inculcates the sal- 
wary conviction that the spirit lives eternally. 

Following out an enlarged view of what 
wil be permanently useful, the proprietors 
have erécted a handsome entrance, of grace- 
fil Roman Doric architecture, enclosing 
Porters’ Lodges, &c.; a handsome Gothic 
Chapel, and a Superintendant’s Cottage: a 
large receiving tomb is ready for those who 
may have occasion to employ it while they 
we erecting their own. ‘Tlie very large 
dwelling house is to be converted into one 

jous room large enough for any proces- 
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gon to take shelter in; this and the Chapel 
will be warmed in winter. In addition, there 
are spacious coach houses, so that as far as 
we could judge nothing has been neglected, 
ad the public, while they will be amply ac- 
commodated, will have cause to remember 
those by whom this much needed improve- 
ment has been effected. 
The Cemetery is one hundred feet above 
Schulykill, which washes it on the West, 
and is bounded on the East by the ridge road 
turnpike ; the latter affords ready access in 
illseasons. East of the ridge road the com. 
pany have a small farm which has been con- 
verted into a flower garden and nursery ; its 
superintendant, Mr. John Sherwood, former- 
lygardner to Mr. Platt, will supply shrubbe- 
for lot holders, and at their request keep 
ir lots in perpetual bloom with roses, &c. 
The company will no doubt receive a char- 
fer from the present Legislature, and give 
deeds in fee simple ferever to purchasers, 
subject to wholesome rules satisfactory to all; 
the price, considering the heavy outlay, is 
esteemed very reasonable. A very large 
tumber of citizens have purchased, and 
avery day adds to their number. 
ew-York and Baltimore, by municipal 
Tegulations have enacted that no burials 
shall take place within the city ; it behoves 
all of us to anticipate such a law here, and by 
the removal of our deceased friends to this 
spot, or by preparation for our families, make 
arrangements for their quiet repose hereaf- 
ter ToGeTHER. We observed that families, 
brothers, sisters and cousins, &c., are select- 
ing their lots in the vicinity of cach other, 
that those who were united in their lives may 
hot be separatcd. Husbands are removing 
their deceased partners, wives their husbands, 


} children their parents, and parents their chil- 
’ dren, from the closely crowded grave yards 
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of the city, and with pious care depositing 
them where they can join them when their 
earthly pilgrimage is over. Already is the 
ground studded over with a hillock or a 
grave stone here and there, and we learn 
from the Superintendant that very many re- 
movals are immediately contemplated. 

Alexander Wilson, the distinguished orni- 
thologist expressed a natural wish that he 
might be buried “ where the birds would sing 
over him ;” will not our citizens all unite in 
heart and purse to carry his wish into execu- 
tion? We understand such a proposition is 
entertained, and that a prospectus has been 
issued to transfer the bodies of Wilson, God- 
frey, the undoubted inventor of the Quadrant, 
Rittenhouse, and Say, to Laurel Hill, and 
erect over them a mausoleum with suitable 
inscriptions. Every one we should suppose 
would contribute to this laudable object.— 
[ Philadelphia Com. Herald. ] 





MEMORANDUM OF AN EXCURSION TO THE TEA 
HILLS, WHICH PRODUCE THE DESCRIPTION 
OF TEA KNOWN IN COMMERCE UNDER THE 
DESIGNATION OF ANKOY (NGANKE) TEA ; 
BY G. J. GORDON, ESQ. 

“ Having been disappointed in my expec- 
itations of being enabled to visit the Bohea 
‘hills, I was particularly anxious to have an 
opportunity of personally inspecting the tea 
plantations in the black tea district, of the 
next greatest celebrity, in order to satisfy my- 
self regarding several points relative to the) 
cultivation, on which the information afford- 
ed by different individuals was imperfect or 
discordant. 

“Mr. Gutzlaff accordingly took conside- 
rable pains to ascertain for me, from the per- 
isons who visited the ship, the most eligible 
iplace for landing with the view of visiting 
ithe Ankoy hills ; and Hwuytow bay was at| 
jlength fixed upon as the most safe and con- 
'venient, both from its being out of the way 
of observation of any high Chinese function- 
aries who might be desirous of thwarting our 
project, and from is being equally near the 
tea hills as any other part of the coast at 
which we could land.” 

“The wind being unfavorable, we made 
rather slow progress by rowing, but taking 
for our guidance the masts of some of the 
junks which we observed lying behind a 
point of lard, we pulled to, get under it, in 
order to avoid the strength of the ebb tide, 
which was now setting against us. In at- 
tempting to round the point, however, we 
grounded, and soon found that it was impos- 
sible to get into the river on that side, on ac- 
count of sand banks which were merely co- 
vered at high water, and that it was necessa- 
ry to make a considerable circuit seaward to 
be able toenter. This we accomplished, but 
not till 1 A.M. At this time a light breeze 
fortunately springing up, we got on very well 
for some time, but were again obliged to an- 
chor at + past 2, from want of water. As 
the tide rose, we gradually advanced towards 
the town of Hwuytow, tlil we came to one of 
those bridges of which there are several 
along the coast, that extend over wide sand 
flats that are formed at the mouths of the 
rivers. These bridges are constructed of 
stone piers with slabs of stone laid from pier 
to pier, some extending over a space of 25 











feet and upwards, and others being from 15 
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to 20 feet span. As the length of the bridges 
cannot be less than three quarters of a mile, 
the whole is very striking as a work of great 
labor, if not exhibiting either much skill or 
beauty. We'were informed by some boat 
people that we should not find water to carry 
us beyond the bridge, but observing some 
tall masts on the other side, we resolved on 
making the experiment, and pushing on as 
far as we could. It was almost dark wher 
we passed under the bridge, and we had not 
proceeded far when we were again aground. 
This, however, we attributed to our unac- 
quaintance with the channel, and as the tide 
floated us off, we continued advancing, not- 
withstanding, the warning of a friendly 
voice from the bridge, that entreated us to 
return to the town, promising us comforta- 
ble quarters, and a guide, &c. Being rather 
distrustful of the motives of this advice, 
howexer, we proceeded for some time longer 
but at length found it impossible to proceed 
farther, the ebb having at the same time com- 
menced. We therefore spread an awning, 
and prepared to make ourselves as comforta- 
ble as possible for the night.. The day had 
been the warmest we had experienced for a 
month past, but the night was very cold, and 
our boat, as may be imagined, far from com. 
modious for so many people. At daylight, 
we found that there was not six inches ot 
water in any part of the channel, and from 
the boat we stepped at once upon dry sand, 
The survey from the bank showed plainly 
that it was impossible to proceed any further 
by water. We accordingly prepared to 
march on foot, taking with us three lascars, 
who might relieve each other in carrying our 
cloak-bag of blankets and great coats, as 
well as some cold meat. We ordered the 
people to prepare a meal as fast as possible, 
intending to make a long stretch at first start- 
ing, and Mr. Nicholson was directed to re- 
main in charge of the boat with five lascars, 
to move her down under the bridge on the 
return of the flood, and there to await our 
return for four or five days. Crowds of peo- 
ple now began to gather around the boat, 
moved by mere curiosity. Mr. Gutzlaff in- 
duced some of them to get ducks and fowls, 
for the use of the boat’s crew, and strange 
to say, prevailed on one man to become our 
guide, and on two others to undertake to 
carry our baggage, as soon as we should be 
a little farther off from the town, and out of 
the way of observation.” 

“Skirting the town of Hwuytow, we pro« 
ceeded ina N. N. E. direction, at a mode 
rate pace, for an hour and a half, when we 
stopped at a temple, and refreshed ourselves 
with tea. Nothing could be more kind or 
more civilthan the manners of the le 
towards us hitherto, and if we could have 
procured conveyances here so as to have es- 
caped walking, in the heat of the day, loaded 
as we were with heavy woollen clothes, we 
should have had nothiug further to desire : 
as it was, my feet already began to feel un- 
comfortable from swelling, and after another 
hours march, I was obliged to propose a halt, 
till the cool of the evenmg. Fortunately we 
found, however, that chairs were procurable 
at the place, and we accordingl engaged 
them at half a dollar each. They were. 
formed in the slightest manner, and carried 
on bamboo poles, having a‘cross bar at the 





extremities, which re on the back of the 
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bearer’s neck, apparently a most insecure as 
well as inconvenient position ; but as the 
les were at the same time grasped by the 
ands, the danger of a false step was lessen- 
ed. We had not advanced above a mile 
and a half before the boarers declared they 
must eat, and to enable them to do so, they 
must get more money. With this impudent 
demand we thought it best to comply, giving 
them an additional real each. After an 
hour’s further progress, we were set down at 
a town near the foot of the pass which we 
had to cross. There the bearers clamorous- 
ly insisted on an additional payment before 
y would carry us any further. This we 
resisted, and by Mr. Gutzlaff’s eloquence 
gained the whole of the villagers, who crowd- 
ed around us, to join in exclaiming against 
the attempted extortion. Seeing this, the 
rogues, submitted, and again took us up.— 
Mr. G., mentioned that while we were pass- 
ing through another village, the people of 
which begged the bearers to set us down, 








that they might have a look at us, thay de- 
manded 100 cash as the condition of com- 
pliance. The country through which we| 
tage swarmed with inhabitants, and exhi-| 


ited the highest degree of cultivation, though | 
it was only in a few spots that we saw any| 
soil which would be deemed in Bengal tolera-| 
bly good; rice, the sweet potato, and sugar| 
cane, were the principal articles of culture.) 
We had now to ascend a barren and rugged 
mountain. which seemed destined by nature) 
to set the hand of man at defiance ; yet even 
here, there was not a spot where a vegetab.e 
would take root, that was not occupied by at 
least a dwarf pine planted for the purpose of| 
yieldirg fire wood, and a kind cf turpentine ; 
and wherever a nook presented an opportu-| 
nity of gaining a few square yards of level| 
ground by terracing, no labor seems to have | 
been spared to redeem such spots for the 
purpose of cultivation. In ascending the| 
we soon came to places where it was| 
difficult for our bearers to find a footing, and| 
where they had consequently to pick out their 
steps as they advanced. To assist them- 
selves, they gave the chair a swinging mo- 
tion, with which they kept time in raising 
their feet. This was far from agreeable,| 
and the first impression was that it was done | 
merely to annoy, but we very soon saw that} 
the object was different. The highest point 
of the paSs I should conjecture to be abovt 
1200 feet above the plain, and the descent on 
the north side to be nearly equal to the as- 
cent from the south, say 1000 feet. At half 
four we arrived at a rather romantic val- 
ey, which was to be our halting place for the 
day.” 

“Nov. 12th. Got into our chairs at a 
quarter past six, A. M.,and proceeded along 
a narrow rugged dell towards Koeboe. Se- 
veral nice looking hamlets were seen on the 
way. The people were engaged in reaping 
the rice, which seemed heavy, and well filled 
in.the ear. In several places, I observed 
that they had taken the pains to tie clumps 
of rice together for mutual support. Sugar 
cane is bound in the same way, and for addi- 
tional security, the outside canes are mutually 
supported by diagonal leaves, which serve at 
the same.time to form them into a kind of 
fence. The leaves are not tied up round the 


stalks as in Bengal; the cane is slender, 


| 











white, hard. and by no means juicy or rich; 
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yet, abating the black fungous powder, which 
is very prevalent, the surface is healthy, and 
close growing in a remarkable degree.— 
We arrived at Koeboe at eight o’clock, and 
finding we could get water conveyance for 
part of the way on which we were proceed- 
ing, we engaged a boat for that purpose.— 
After a hearty breakfast, we embarked at 10 
A. M. amidst crowds of people who cover- 
ed the banks of the river at the ghat. On 
inquiry, we found that the river on whieh we 
were proceeding ina W. N. W. course, was 
the same which passed Nganke heen, and 
flowed to Tseuenchow foo. The boat was 
large, but light, and being flat bottomed, 
drew very little water. The stream was so 
shallow, that it was only by tracing the deep- 
est part of the channel from side to side of 
its bed, that we were able to advance at all. 
This was done by poling; in several places 
the stream was deepened by throwing up 
little banks cf sand so as to confine its 
course Within a channel merely wide enough 
for the boats to passthrough. I estimated 
the width from bank to bank at 200 yards, 
and should judge from the height at which 
sugar is cultivated above the level of the pre- 
sent surface, that the greatest depth in the 
rainy season does not exceed 10 feet. Be- 
ing entirely fed by mountain torrents, its rise 
must be often very sudden, but I did not ob- 
serve any traces of devastation in its course. 
Its name, Nganke, or ‘ peaceful stream,’ is 
prob bly derived from this circumstance : 
the valley on each side seemed well cultiva- 
ted, the banks being principally occupied by 
sugar cane. At every village the people 
poured out as usual to see us, vying with 
each other in marks of civility and kindness. 
The day, however, becoming very hot, we 
took shelter from the sun under the roof of 
the boat, to the disappointment of many who 
waded into the water to gratify themselves 
with a sight of the strangers. Coming at 
last toa high bank close to a populous town, 
they actually offered the boatman 400 cash 
if he would bring us to ; and on his refusal, 
the boys began pelting the boat with clods 
and stones. On this, Mr. Gutzlaff went on 
Jeck to remonstrate, and Mr. Ryder to inti- 
midate withhis gun. Betwixt both the effect 
was instantaneous, and the seniors of the 
erowd apologized for the rude manner in 
which the boys had attempted to enforce the 
gratification of their curiosity. We had 
been in vain looking out all yesterday and to- 
day for a glimpse of tea plantations on some 
of the rugged and black looking hills close 
in view, though at almost every place where 
we halted, we were assured that such were to 
be found hard by.” 

“ Arrived at Toa-be, we were hospitably 
received by the family of our guide, and 
soon surrounded by wondering visitors. 

“Mr. Gutzlaff speedily selected one or 
two of the most intelligent of them, and ob. 
tained from them ready answers to a variety 
of questions regarding the cultivation of the 
tea plant. They informed him that the seed 
now used for propagating the plant was all 
produced on the spot, though the original 
stock of this part of the country was brought 
from Woo-e-shan ; that it ripened in the 10th 
or 11th month, and was immediately put into 
the gronnd where it was intended to grow. 
several being put together into one ho’e, es 
the greater part was always abortive ; that 
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the sprouts appeared in the 83d month after 
the seeds were put into the ground ; that 
the hole into which the seeds are thrown jg 
from three to four inches deep, and as the 
plants grow, the earth is gathered up a little 
arouud the root; that leaves are taken from 
the plants when they are three years old, and 
that there are from most plants four pluck. 
ings in the year. No manure is used, nor 
is goodness of soil considered of conse. 
quence ; neither are the plants irrigated,— 
Each shrub may yield about a ¢ael of dry tea 
annually (about the 12th of a pound.) A 
mow of ground may contain 300 or 400 
plants. he land tax is 300 cash, (720 to a 
dollar,)per mow. The cultivation and 

thering of the leaves being performed 

families without the assistance of hired labor. 
ers, no rate of wages can be specified; but 
as the curing of the leaf is an art that re 
quires some skill, persons are employed for 
that particular purpose, who are paid at the 
rate of one dollar per pecul of fresh leaves, 
equal to five dollars per pecul of dry tea. 
The fire-place used is only temporary, and 
all the utensils, as well as fuel, are furnished 
by the curer of the tea. They stated that 
the leaves are heated and rolled seven or 
eight times. The green leaf yields one 
fifth of its weight of dry tea. The best tea 
fetches on the spot $23 per pecul, (133+ lbs.) 
and the principal part of the produce is con. 
sumed within the province, or exported in 
baskets to Formosa, That the prevailing 
winds are northwesterly. The easterly 
winds are the only winds injurious to the 
plants. Hoar frost is common during the 


‘winter months, and snow falls occasionally, 


but does not lie long, nor to a greater depth 
than three or four inches. ‘The plant is ne. 
ver injured by excessive cold, and _ thrives 
from 10 to 20 years. It is sometimes de. 
stroyed by a worm that eats up the pith, and 
converts both stem and branches into tubes, 
and by a gray lichen which principally at 
tacks very old plants. ~The period of growth 
is limited to six or seven years, when the plant 
has attained its greatest size. The spots 
where the tea is planted are scattered over 
great part of the country, but there are no 
hills appropriated entirely to its culture. No 
ground, in fact, is formed into a tea planta 
tion, that is fit for any other species of culti- 
vation, except perhaps that of the dwarf pine 
already alluded to, or the Camellia oleifera. 
Mr. Gutzlaff understood them to say that the 
plant blossoms twice a year, in the eighth 
moon or September, and again in winter, but 
that the latter flowering is abortive. In this! 
apprehend there was some misunderstandi 
as full sized seeds, though not ripe, were p 
fered to me in considerable quantities early 
in September, and none were found on the 
plants which we saw. I suspect that the 
people meant to say that the seeds take eight 
months to ripen, which accords with other ac- 
counts. We wished much to have spent the 
following day the (13th) in prosecuting our 
inquiries and observations at Toa-be and its 
neighborhood, but this was rendered imprac- 
ticable by the state of our finances. We had 
plenty of gold, but no one could be found 
who would purchase it with silver at any 
price. We therefore resolved on making 
the most of our time by an early excursion 
in the morning, previous to setting out on 
our return. 























‘sor can be as good as the health of Mar. 
| @illes or Paris. Quod erat Demonstrandum. 
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August 5.72 ; in September 5.66 ; in Oc- 
tober 1.37; in November 3.18 ; and in 
December 2.87: from which it will be seen 
that more rain falls in April, June, July 
and August, than in other months; and 
that October and February are the driest 
months in the year. 

During the same three years, from Ist 
August 1983 to Ist August 1836, the aver- 

retrocession of the Mississippi River 
from high water mark was 7.90 feet in Jan. 
uary, 5.13 in Febuary, 4.27 in March, 2.94 
in April, 4.63 in May, 4.72 in June, 5.82 
in July, 7.97 in August, 13.10 in Septem. 
ber, 13.33 in October, 12.34 in November 
and 8.84 in December—the river being 
-highest in April and lowest in October. Dr. 
Barton has found that the Mississippi de- 
ites 1 line of earthy particles in every 
10 inches of water : that is one foot alluvion 
in 120 feet water. It might be useful as 
well as curious to ascertain when the river 
makes the most deposites ; and what impetus 
er power is necessary to remove deposites or 
ébstructions occasionally or continuously ap- 
‘plied. The solution of this might be of great 
advatNage in improving the navigation of 
the river at its mouth. 

But as a mere abstract view of a subject} 
does not always give a positive idea, let us| 
ascertain the climate of New-Orleans as| 
compared with that of some principal cities ;) 
by showing the latitude ; the distribution of} 
heat in the different seasons, according, to} 
the mean tempcrature ; and tiie maximum) 
temperature of the warmest month with the 
‘minimum of the coldest. ‘The statements of 
dther cities are taken from Ure’s Dictiona- 

of Chemistry, those of this city from Dr. 

ton’s table. 
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[t may be remarked that these observa- 
fions on the climate of New-Orleans, in- 
¢lude part of 1833, when there was an epl- 
demic, and the extremes of temperature 
;Were unusually great ; and that the winters 
33—34 and ’34-"35 were remarkably cold 
in this city. And it will be perceived that 


though the average range of temperature in|} 


New-Orleans throughout three years of that 
kind, was not 30 degrees, the range in Phil- 
adelphia, New-York, Cincinnati, Natchez 
and even Rome was much greater: also 
that the extremes of heat and cold in New- 
Orleans are proportioned to those in Paris 
and Marseilles ; and consequently the health 
of this city, so far as it depends, on climates 
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has obtained a general average for the past 
three years, ending the }st of August last, 
of the state of the thermometer, barometer, 
hygrometer, weather, winds and rivers, as 
diligently and carefully prepared by Dr. 
Barton, from personal observations made 
with the best instruments at all periods. 
The following are extracts from the table 
elaborated. 











THERMOMTTER. 
Highest lowest monthly mean range 
January 72 28.66 53.54 43.33 
February 72.66 49.66 51.42 46 
March 75.66 46 59.02 29.66 
April 80 54 66.75 26.66 
May 86 60 75.58 26 
June 89 72 79.74 17 
July £8.66 73 80.06 15.67 
August 89 73 80.16 16 
September 83.66 64.66 77.22 19 
October §2 47.16 68.55 35.50 
November 77.33 34 59.64 43.33 
December 71 35.83 54.97 35.67 | 
- me | 
67.22 29.48) 
BAROMETER, 
Highest lowest range | 
January 30.23 29.70 53 
February 30.20 29.75 44 
March 30.23 29.82 AT 
April 30.17 29.76 41 
May 30.17 29.85 37 
June 30.14 29.88 27 
July 30.14 29.95 19 
August 30.02 29.78 .24 
September 380.07 29.74 22 
October 30.19 29.83 oT 
Nevember 50.31 29.69 58 
||December 30.20 29.79 Al 
40 
HYGROMETER OF SAUSSURE. | 
Highest lowest mean range 
January 43.50 0 19.50 43 
February 40 0 31 23 
March 40.50 0 18.87 40 
April 16.33 1766 42.25 43 | 
May 61.66 14 45.78 47 | 
June 66.66 23.33 48.65 40 
\| July 52 0 36.54 52 | 
|| August 56 5 40 51 
| September ‘65 26 46 39 | 
|| October 61.50 1 40 66 
|November 52.50 0 29° 52 
December 48 0 21 48 
ASPECT OF THE WEATHER. 
clear cloudy rainy; | 
January 43.66 34,33 13.33 
February 51.33 14.44 8.33 
March 45.33 36.66 10.66) 
April 54 23 12.33) 
May 69 18 8 
June 59.33 17.38 11.66| 
July 51.33 22 15 
August 51.39 13.70 11.76) 
September 56.73 11.83 10.83) 
October 66.43 12.70 3 
November 577.73 43.86 7 
December 650.73 23.30 6.50 


The average quantity of rain in January 
of the three years, was 4.66 ; in February 
2.25; in March 2.59 ; in April 6.21; in 
May 2.95 ; in June 6.16 ; in July 6.38 ; in 
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“ We accordingly got up at day break, and 
procecded to visit the spot where the plants 
were cultivated. We were much struck 
with the variety of the appearance of the 
plants : some of the shrubs scarcely rose to 
the height of a cubit above the ground, and 
those were so'very bushy that the hand could 
not be thrust between the branches. They 
were also very thickly covered with leavesy, 
but these were very small, scarcely above } of 
an inch leng. Inthe same bed were other 
plants, with stems four feet high, far less 
branchy, and with leaves 14 to 2 inches it 
length. ‘The produce of great and small 
was said to be equal. The distance from 
centre to centre of the plants was about 44 
feet, and the plants se¢¢med to average about 
two feet in diameter. Though the ground 
was not terraced, it was formed into ‘beds’ 
that were ‘partly levelled. These were per- 
fecily well dressed, as in garden cultivation, 
and each little plantation was surrounded: by 
a low stone fence,andatrench. There was 
no shade, but the places selected for. the cul- 
tivation were generally in the heilows of hills, 
where there was a good deal of shelter or 
two sides, and the slope comparatively easy. 
I should reckon the sight of the highest plan- 














“|/tations we visited to be about 700 feet above’ 


the plain, but those we saw at half that height, 
and even less, appeared more thriving, pro- 
‘bably from having somewhat better soil, 


'|though the best is little more than mere sand. 


i have taken specimens from three or four 
gordens. Contrary to what we had been 


‘Iteld the preceding night, I found that cach 


garden had its little nursery, where the plants 
were growing to the height of four or five 
inches, as closely set as they could stand ; 
from which I conceive that the plant requires 


\|absolutely a free soil, not wet, and not clayey, 


but of a texture that will retain moisture ; 


i}and the best site is one not so low as that at 


which water is apt to spring from the sides of 
a hill, nor so high as to be exposed to the 
violence of stormy weather. There is no 
use in attempting to cultivate the plant on an 
easterly exposure, though it is sufficiently 


i|hardy to bear almost any degree of dry 


cold.”—{ Chinese Repository. ] 





From the New-Orleans Standard. 
CLIMATE OF NEW-ORLEANS+ 
It may now be admitted, as fairly proved 
by sage philosophers, that the elimate and 
health of a place depend as much on its lo- 


'|cality as On its latitude in a particular zone’ 
jor hemisphere ; and that as the locality is 


improved by the arts of civilized life, the 
climate and health are proportionately me- 
liorated. This is evinced by the experi« 
ence of all ages and nations; and fortu- 
nately the experience of New-Orleans 
must shortly add another proof to corrobo- 
rate the truth of this result. 

The editor has occasionally recurred to 
this subject, in the humble hope of disa- 
busing public opinion ata distance, founded 
on idle or interested rumors of the unheal- 
thiness of this city ; and as this opinion has 
bren ore of the greatest obstacles to the 
greater population and trade of New-Or- 
leans, he need not apologize for again ad- 
verting to it, and of acquiring the most au- 
thentic details to support his. positions. He 
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NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 











From the London Gandener’s Magazine: 
ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF CATS IN THE 

PRESERVATION OF FRUIT FRON BIRDS. 

“ Robert Brook, Esq., of Melton Lodge, 
near Woodbridge, in Suffolk, has four or 
five cats, each with a collar, and light chain 
and swivel, about a yard long, with the 
large iron ring at the end. As soon as the 
gooseberries, currants, and raspberries be- 
gin to ripen, a small stake is driven into 


the ground, or bed, near the trees to be pro-| 


tected, leaving about a yard and a half of 
the stake above ground ; the ring is slipped 
over the head of the stake, and the cat, 
thus tethered in sight of the trees, no birds 
will approach them. Cherry trees and 
wall-fruit trees are protected in the same 
manner as they successively ripen. 
cat, by way of a shed, has one of the largest 











Each) 





sized flower-pots laid on its side, within 


reach of its chain, with a little hay or straw | 
in bud weather, and her food and water| 


placed near her. 


“ In confirmation of Mr. Kendall’s state-| 
} 
between 200 and 3U0 yards long, in the) 
nursery of Mr. Kirke, at Brompton, the| 
fruit of which in all previous seasons had, 
been very much injured by birds, was last) 
year completely protected in consequence 
of a cxt having voluntarily posted himself, 


ment, it may be added, that a wall of vines 


sentry upon it.” 





From the Cultivator. 


No branch of public improvement is of 


more importance to the farmer, nor indeed! 
to the community at large, thar. the better-| 


ing of our commen roads, particularly those 
which constitute the main avenues to mar-| 
ket. These are the great arteries which! 
transmit life, and vigor, and health, to every) 
part of the business community. Our| 

* turopikes have proved a failure, from a mis- 
taken parsimony in their construction, and 
their needless multiplication. Railroads 
will do upon the great thoroughfares of 
commerce and travel; but for the transac- 
tion of internal commerce between the great 
towns and the country, good public roads 
should have precedence over all others : 
Because they dispense their benefits to all 
alike, and exempt us from the mortifying 
impositions of chartered wealth, and the 
officious impertinence of a host of subor- 
dinate officers. It is upon these public 
roads that the immense products of our 
farms are transported, and that we mestly 
receive in return the foreign commodities 
which we consume. If it cost the farmer 
twelve and a half cents per bushel to trans- 
port his grain to navigable waters, or to 
market, upon a bad road, the actual ex- 
pense would be diminished more than three- 
fourths if he could quadruple his load upon 
a good road ; for not only would there be 
a saving in animal power, and other ex- 
pensea, to this extent, but there would be 
a further saving in the wear and tear of 
earriages, and in delays and accidents in- 
cident to bad roads. Roads, like the ob- 
jects of most other expenditure, are cheap- 
est when well made. 


The business of road making has hitherto 














ROAD MAKING. | 


principally from the Farmers’ Series of the 





Although the construction of roads is as 
much an art as common trades, and as 
much of a science as other branches of 
civil engineering, where good roads are the 
order of the day ; yet with us the superin- 
tendence of their construction and repair is 
entrusted to all professions—to farmers, 
mechanics, lawyers, &c. who seldom un- 
derstand much of the art, and know nothing 
of the science—and who are too often 
guided by self-interest, or caprice, and ofien 
rather mar than mend, the work of their 
predecessors. 


We have derived many of our improve- 
ments from Great Britain; and from no 
country can we draw more useful teach- 
ings, in regard to road making, than from 
her. For although, fifty years ago, her 
roads were plobably not so good as ours 
now are, wonderful improvements have 
been made in them during the intervening 
half century. Her turnpikes, which cover, 
like a net-work, the surface of her island, 
are constructed upon the true McAdam 
plan, of preserving the ea thy bed of the 
road always dry, by an efficient metal or 
stone covering, and sufficient side drains. 
Their parish roads are now undergoing a 
similar improvement. These works, which 
absord annually an appropriation of a mil 
lion and 2 half pounds sterling, or more 
than six anda half million of dollars, give 
employment to the pauper population, and 
thus remunerate the public, in a measure, 
for this heavy national burden. To make 
our readers acquainted with some of the 
leading principles which govern, in the bu- 
siness of road-making, in Great Britain, 
we will state them, in a summary manner, 
as we find them laid down in the most re- 
cent British publications upon this subject, 





Library of Useful Knowledge ; promising, i 
however, that although they apply mainly 








to metal covered roads, they are more or 
less applicable to the construction of all 
roads, where utility, durability and ultimate 
economy, are to be studied. I 


Founpation.—Eminent men differ upon 

this point; the one party contending that a f 
pitched foundation is necessary to make aj| 
substantial and good road ; the other, that 
no pitching is essential. Pitching, as here 
used, is a foundation formed of large stones. 





The best foundation, the use of large stones 





age. 
harder than another, the harder substance 
should be upon the surtace, and not at the 
foundation. 
harder, must have the effect of sacrificing 
the inferior material. 


or repair roads is considered unavailing 
until the bed of the road is freed from wa-||t 
‘er, and secured against its return. 
what service can metal (stone) be when 
‘the road is immersed in water. 
consolidate 7 Can it form a compact and 
hard substance, when water is amongst it, 
consuming as it were its very vitals? To 


being dispensed with, is a sub-tratum kept 
perfectly dry by proper and effectual drain- 
[f one substance in road-making ba 


To lay the softer upon the 


Dratnace.—-All exertion to construct||r 


Of||t 


Can it 

















attracted very little of the public attention. 


correct and prevent a recurrence of the 


the lower side. 
scite of the road, their water must be cop. 


first will break, the latter bend. 


and below. 
points, produces mud and dirt, and reduces 
the stones tu an angular form, and prevents 
their uniting and becoming firm. 
be substance enough already on the road, 
it will never be right to put on more than a 


(Fepavany, 


evil, substantial side ditches should be 
opened, so as to give a slope of one inch 
in 24, becween the crowns of the road and 


bottoms. If open drains cannot be made 


on both sides, owing to the declivity ot the 
surface, under drains should be constructed, 


with outlets, through the bed of the road to 
And if springs exist in the 


centrated, and conducted off by under 


drains. When a particular piece of road jg 
observed to be continually heavy, and ing 
bad state, it 1s either caused by spring wa. 
ter, or is situated in a flat, from which the 
water Cannot escape. 

should not be lost to us. 
in our roads, is the want of efficient drain. 
age. 
main, either upon the surface or substratum, 
in wet seasons there will be a slough, and 
the bed of the road will be entirely broken 


up. 


These suggestions 
A principal defect 


Wherever water is permitted to re. 


THE SUBSTANCE OR THICKNESS OF MA- 


TERIALS.—Without a sufficient depth of 
consolidated materials, there will not bea 
resistance equal to the weight which a high. 
way is subject to. 
t-. resist weight. 

forming the substance be of an imperfect 
quality, more will be required than when 
sound and clean. 
quantity of deleterious matter contained in 
the body (as earth, small gravel, soft stone, 
&c.) must the thickness be increased — 
Any matter that is not of a sound nature 
has no power in road-making, and, there 
fore, the hard materials alone contained in 
the roads substance can be calculated upon 
as possessing the quality to resist weights. 
Experience has taught, that there can be 
no real security against a road giving way, 
taking the year through, unless twelve 


There must be weight 
If the weight of metal 


In proportion to the 


nches at least ef good corsolidated mate 


rials form the body of a road ;_ and this upon 
a foundation rendered sound and dry by 
effectual drainage. 


Sort or MAaTeRIALS.—Not the hardest, 
out the toughest stones, are the best. The 
The trap- 
ean and busaltic rocks are therefore pre 
erred; then whinstone, dark colored gra 


nite and lime-stones. 


PREPARATION AND SIZE OF MATERIALS, 


—The stone to be employed is first freed 
The weight of opinion is against their use. |/from dirt, and then broken so small as to 
jpass through the inch meshes of a wire 
)seive. 
|the size of two inches, but none larger.— 
|The tougher the nature of the material, the 
|smaller the size should be. 


Some allow the stones to retain 


QuanTITY OF MATERIALS TO BE LAID 


ON AT A TIME.—When a thick coat is laid 
on, the destruction of the material is' very 
great before it becomes settled or incorpo- 


ated with the road. The stones will not 


allow each another to lie quiet, but are con- 


inually elbowing one another, and driving 
heir neighbors to the left and right, above 
This wears off their angular 


If there 
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applied in a thick stratum. 
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. | until the desired power is obtained. 
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stone’s thickness at atime. A cubic yard 
nicely prepared and broken, to a rod su- 

rficial, will be quite enough for a coat, 
and wi. be found to last as long as double 
the quantity put on unprepared and in thick 
layers. There is no grinding to pieces 
dus thus applied; the angles are pre- 
served, and the materials are out of sight 
and incorporated in a very little time.— 
Each stone be-omes fixed directly, and 
keeps its place, thereby escaping the wear 
and fretting which occur when they are 
Qn new reads, 
the covering should be applied in thin coats. 
As soon as one is embedded, apply another, 


tematic plan of improvement, and give effi- 
cacy to his skill and science. 

Scrarinc.—If it is desirable to keep a 
road dry at the foundation, it must be equal- 
ly so at the surface. 





SPRINGS, WEIGHTS, ETC, USED AS LOCO- 
MOTIVE POWER. 


We have received Various communica- 
tiens on this subject, none of which need 
a reply, asthey are all written by persons 
having little or no knowledge of the laws 
of matter; though possessed of conside- 
jrable ingenuity in contriving and construct- 








, “ To say nothing of the saving in a course 


of years, by the durability of a road formed 
under the new system, and which has been 
found in some cases, even where the traffic 
isconsiderable, by the side of a large town, 
to last for seven years without an additional || 
stone being applied ; to say nothing of the} 
saving to the public in wear and tear of 
horses, carts and tackle; to say nothing of 
the comfort of travelling a smooth road, 
and also to say nothing of employment 
found for the poor; yet a road can be 
maintained good and perfect for half the 
sum, under the new system, which under 
the old, is expended without improvement.” 


Spreapinc.——Cause the load to be shot 


ia 
\a 


ing. 
|of matter as they exist, and not as they im- 
/agine them, their inventive talent might be 
‘turned to some account. 


||pose of setting forth the laws of physics in 
| E E 

|the plainest language and without reference 

| . 2.0 e 

to technicalities, are naw to be procued in 


‘proportion to the sum wasted in useless 
/experiment. 
| Quite recently we were shown bya geutle- 


Should such persors take these laws 


Elementary works intended for the pur- 


Imost every village inthe Union, and at 
n expense bearing a excceedingly small 


Experience is a dear school. 
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scns who have any inclination to mechani- 
cal pursuits, to peruse before attempting to 
construct machinery, the work on Mechan- 
icsbelongingto Lurdner’s Cabinet Cyclope- 
dia—or some other popular treatise on this 
subject. 





DESTRUCTION OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 


Our readers will hear with surprise and 
‘regret, that the entire Patent Office and its 
contents have been destroyed by fire. 

The destruction commenced in the Gen- 
eral Post Office, under the same roof, and 
could not be arrested until the entire build- 
ing was in ruins. 

The vast collection of models, drawings, 
&c., the result of the combined ingenuity of 
the United States for years, is thus swept 
from existence—a loss never to be repaired. 

What effect this accident will have upon 
the proceedings of the Office, we canno- 
say. Certainly much useless lumber is 
removed, for which regret in the slightest 
degree cannot be felt. It would be pru- 
dent in all, having unfinished business at 
this Office, te ascertain the position in 











down a short distance from the place upon 
vhich you wish the materials to be finally 
, ; and direct the spreader to cast 
_ Bf every shovel full from him equally, all over 
Bf the surface, and in such a manner as he 
would do if he were sowing wheat broad- 
cast. The road will then be not thicker in 
one place than another, and a section will 
beproduced perfect and true. 

The writer on the subject of roads, in the 
Farmers’ Series, suggests some alterations 
inthe British road laws, which have a par- 
ticular bearing upon our condition, and 
sem well worthy of our consideration.— 
He suggests, 

1. That the business of road-making and 
repairing should be entrusted to the authori- 
tyof a county, and not of a parish; be- 
cause, first, the public interest will govern 
more, and private interest less; and se- 
condly, the limited extent of the funds of a 
pansh will not admit of giving such a salary 
fo a surveyor—an officer there deemed in- 
dispensable-—as will secure the services of 
aperson EDUCATED in the principles of road 
nanagement, and otherwise qualified for the 
ifice of surveyor—an office whose dutics 
ae here performed by path-masters. 

2. That the means for maintaining roads 

no longer obtained by statute labor, 
Which is similar to our road assessments— 
because the law operates in this respect 
partially, and the time spent by the farmer 
M paying this tax, is worth more to him 
than it benefits the public. He recom 
_ | Mends that the cartage be done by contract, 
_ fy which he calculates a saving of 50 per 
, pent. and that the manual labor be judi- 
, }0usly applied under the supervision of a 
Competent engineer. 
8 That the surveyor, or manager, be 
pointed for a longer period than one year, 















able to furnish any useful hints. 


man of this city, an apparatus for perpetual 
motion, which cost more than thirty dollars, 
‘the necessary failure convinced him that he 
/had been engaged in attempting to execute || 
impossibilities. | 
Much has recently been said of an ex-|| 
‘periment in New-Jersey, in which a com- 
|bination of springs was intended to furnish), 
locomotive power We have never even | 
noticed it, well knowing that failure was 
\certain. The machinery in an attempt to 
|put it into montion, has been partially de- 
|stroyed as we undersed. This is to be re- 
|greted, as new attempts may be made, until 
a final test shall prove the error of the in- 
vention. 
It must be distinctly understood, that no 
spring, weights, or fly-wheels can add power 
toa machine—that a man in winding up 
exerts as much power as the machine does 
during the continuance of its operation, and 
in some instances, where the machinery is 
complex a large portion of this power is 
lost. 
Where a long contiued and uniform mo- 
tion is desired without much power, clock 
machinery will do well enough—the mo- 
ment power to any extent is desired we 
must resort to steam. This is as yet the 
only agent successfully applied to locomo- 
tion ; experiments upon the use of magnetic 
electricity have been made upon a small 
scale, but the machinery is as yet too little 
understood in certain points of view to be 
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lat he may be enabled to carry out a sys- 








dispenses entirely with manual labor. 
philosophy of manufactures is therefore an 
exposition of the general principles, on 
which productive industry should be con- 
ducted by self-acting machines. 
of a manufacture is to modify the texture, 
form, or composition of natural objects by 
mechanical or chemical forces, acting either 


which they are left, and repair any defi- 
ciencies caused by the fire, without delay. 
It is a disgrace to us as a nation, that 
we cannot 
cialiy these of record, in buildings that are 
fire and water proof. Buildings for the 
use of the Patent Office, it is true, are now 
in progress, but they should have Leen 
erected long ago. 

It is to be hoped, that every effort. will 
be made to expedite their completion, while 


place our public offices, espe- 


no expense should be spared in rendering 
the office every way suited to the wants of 
the department, 





The following extract from Ure’s Philo- 


isophy of Manufactures, (a work but little 
known in this country,) will be found to 
contain much useful knowledge for the 
practical and theoretical mechanician. 


From Ure’s Philosophy of Manufactures. 


GENERAL VIEW OF MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY. 


Manvuractvure is a word, which, in the 


vicissitude of language, has come to sig- 
nify the reverse of its intrinsic meaning, 
for it now denotes every extensive product 
of art, which is made by machinery, with 


ittle or no aid of the human hand; so that 
he most perfect manufacture is that which 


The 


The end 








We would earnestly recommend all per- 





separately, combined, or in succession.— 
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Hience the autumatic arts subservient to 
general commerce may be distinguished 
into Mechanical and Chemical, according 
as they modify the external form or the 
internal constitution of their subject matter. 
An, indefinite variety of objects may be 
subjected to each system of action, but they 
may be all conveniently classified into ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral. 

A mechanical manufacture bsing com- 
monly occupied with one substance, which 
it conducts through metamorphoses in 
regular succession, may be made nearly 
automatic ; whereas a chemical manufac- 
ture depends on the play of delicate affini- 
ties between two or more substances, which 


it has te subject to heat and mixture under|| 


circumstances somewhat uncertain, and 
must therefore remain, to a corresponding 
extent, a manual o2eration. ‘The best ex- 
ample of pure chemistry oa self-acting prin- 
ciples which I have seen, was in a manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid, where the sulphur 
being kindled and properly set in train with 
the nitre, atmospheric air, and water, car- 
ried ‘on the process through a labyrinth of 
compartments, and supplied the requisite 
heat. of concentration, tll it brought forth a 
finished commercial product. ‘The finest 
model of an automatic manufacture of 
mized chemistry is the five-colored calico 
machine, which continuously, and sponta- 
neous.y, so to speak, prints beautiful webs 
of cloth with adinirable precision and speed. 
It is in a cotton mill, however, that the per- 
fection of automatic industry is to be seen; 
it is there that the elemental powers have 
been made to animate millions of complex 
organs, infusing into forms of wood, iron, 
and brass an intelligent agency. And as 
the philosophy of the fine arts, poetry, 
painting, and music may be best studied in 
their individual master-pieces, so may the 
philoasphy of inanufactures in this its no- 
blest creation. 


There are four distinct classes of textile 
fibres, .cotton, wool, flax, and silk, which 
constitute the subjects of four, or, more 
correctly speaking, five distinct classes o 
factories ; first, the cotton factories ; se- 
cond, the woollen; third, the worsted ; 
fourth, the flax, hempen, or linen ; and fifth, 
the silk. These five factories have each 
peculiarities proceeding from the peculiari- 
ties of its raw material and of its fabrics ; 
but they all possess certain family fc atures, 
for they all employ torsion to convert the 
Joose slender. fibres of vegetable or animal 
origin into firm coherent threads, and, with 
the exception of silk, they all employ ex- 
tension also to attenuate and equalize these 
threads, technically styled yarn. 
one kind of silk which occurs in entangled 
tufts, called floss, 1s spun like cotton, by 
the simultaneous action of stretching and 
twisting. 

The above-named five orders of factories 
are, throughout this kingdom, set in motion 
by,,steam-engines or water-wheels; they 
all give employment to multitudes of chil- 
dren or adolescents ; and they have there- 
fore. been subjected to certain legislative 
provisions, defined in the Factories Legu- 
lation Act, passed by Parliament on the 
29th August, 1833. 4 $ ae > Lee 
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It is probable that 614,200 work-people 
are constantly engaged within the factories 
of the United Kingdom :_ of which number 
561,900 belong to England and Wales ; 
46,825 to Scotland; and 5,475 to Ireland.* 
Fully five-tenths of them are under twenty- 
one years of age, and three-tenths of these 
young persons are females. It must be 
remembered, however, that besides these 
614,200 inmates of factories, a vast popu- 
lation derives a livelihocd from the manu- 
factures of cotton, wool, flax, and silk, 
such as the hand-weavers, the calico-print- 
ers and dyers, the frame-work knitters, the 
lace-makers, lace-runners, muslin-sewers, 
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| 
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ithere are of 


&c. Ke. 

It appears from the Parliamentary Re- 
turns of 1831, that in Great Britain, out of 
a total’ population of 16,539,318 persons, 


Agricultural Laborers 
and Laboring Occu- ] 
piers, 1,055,982, aud of 


Manufacturing Labor- 
ers, 404,317 
Whence there are 1000 agricultural to 
383 strictly manufacturing laborers. 
Persons employed in 
retail trade, or in 
handicraft, as mas- 
ters orevorkmen, 1,159,867 


—_—— 


Total adult persons em- 
ployed in arts and 
trades, 1,564,184 being 

about fifty per cent. more than those en- 

gaged in agriculture. 

The capitalists, bank- 
ers, professional and 
other educated men 
amout to 

Laborers non-agricul- 
tural to 

If we include in the 
agricultural depart- 
ment, the occupiers 
employing laborers, 
(few of whom, how- 
ever, work,) we shall 
have to add 

To the above number, 


214,390 


618,712 


187,075 
1,055,057 


The total sum of Agri- 

culturists is 1,243,057, being 
only 80 per cent. of the adult males em- 
ployed in manufactures, arts, and trades. 

When we take into account the vastly 
greater proportion of young persons con- 
stantly occupied with factory labor, than 
of those oceupied with agricultural labor, 
we shall then be led to conclude that at 
least double the amount of personal indus- 
try is engaged in the arts, manufactures, 
and trade, to what is engaged m agricul- 
ture. Considerably upwards of one-tenth 
of the population of this island is actually 
employed in manufactures ; and probably 


* The above numbers for Scotiand and Ireland are|| 


taken from Mr. Leonard Horner’s excellent Repoit 
as Factery Inspector; the number for England is 
éomputed on the recognized paTum that it is twelve 
times greater for the cotton trade than that of Scot- 


little more than one-fifteenth in agriculture 
‘This conclusion ought to lead our legisla. 
itive landlords to treat the manufacturing 
interests with greater respect than the 

have usually been accustomed to do. [If 
we consider, moreover, how much greater 
a mass of productive industry a male 
adult is equivalent to, in power-driven 
manufactures, than in agriculture, the bal. 
ance in favor of the former will be greatly 
enhanced. , 

France, which has for upwards of a 
century and a half tried every scheme of 
public premium to become a great manu- 
facturing country, has a much less propor. 
tion than oneemployed in trade for two 
‘einployed in agriculture. M. Chsrles Du- 





|| pin, indeed, has been led by his researches 


linto the comparative industry of France 
and of the United Kingdom, to conclude 
ithat the agricultural produce of our coun- 
try amounted in value to 240 millions sterl- 
ing, and that of his own to 180 millions 
sterling, being the ratio of three to two; 
‘and that our manufacturing power is infe 
irior to that of France in the proportion of 
sixty-three to seventy-two; or as seven is 
eight. There can be no doubt that his 
lagricultural estimate underrates France, 
jas much as his manufacturing estimate 
junderrates Great Britian. 

| ‘This Island is pre-eminent among civilize 
‘ed nations for the prodigious development 
of its factory wealth, and has been there. 
fore long viewed with a jealous admiration 
by foreign powers. ‘This very pre-emb 
nence, however, has been contemplated in 
a very different light by many influential 
‘members uf our own community, and has 
been even denounced by them as the cer 
tain origin of innumerable evils to the peo 
ple, and of revolutionary convulsions to 
‘the state. If the affairs of the kingdom 
be wisely administered, I believe such alle 
gations and fears will prove to be ground- 
‘less, and to proceed more from the envy of 
one ancient and powerful order of the com- 
monwealth, towards another suddenly 
grown into political importance than from 
the nature of things. 

' In the recent discussions concerning out 
factories, no circumstance is so deserving 
of remark, as the gross ignorance evine- 
ed by our leading legislators and econo 
‘mists, gentlemen well informed in other 
irespeets, relative to the nature of those 
stupendous manufactures which have 80 
‘long provided the rulers of the kingdom 
| with the resources of war, anda great body 
‘of the people with comfortable subsistence ; 
‘which have, in fact, made this island the 
‘arbiter of many nations, and the benefac- 
tor of the globe itself.* ‘Till this ignor- 
‘ance be dispelled, no sound legislation need 
be expected on manufacturing subjects, 
To effect this purpose is a principal, but 
‘not the sole aim of the present volume, for 
‘it is intended also to convey specific infor- 
'mation to the classes directly concerned in 
\the manufactures, as well as general 
|knowledge to the community at large, 


” * Even the eminent statesman lately selected by his 
Sovereign to wield the destinies of this commerce! 

|empire—Sir Robert Peel, who drives his family con- 
sequence from the cotton trade, seems to be but 
conversant with its nature 








land. For the last official details see the Appendix. 








Carbutt’s observations on ‘he subject, next page. © 
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particularly to young persons about to 
make the choice of a profession. 

The blessings which physico-mechanical 
science has bestowed on society, and the 
means it has still in store for ameliorating the 
lot of mankind, have been too late dwelt up- 
on; while, on the other hand, it has been ac- 
cused of lending itself to the rich capitalists 
as an instrument for harassing the poor, and 
of exacting from the operative an accelerated 
yate of work. It has bzen said, for example, 
that the steam-engine now drives the power- 
looms with such velocity as to urge on their 
attendant weavers at the same rapid pace ; 
but that the hand-weaver, not being subject- 
ed, to this restless agent, can throw his shut- 
tle and move his treddles at his convenience. 
There is, however, this difference in the two 
cases, that in the factory, every member of 
the loom is so adjusted, that the driving force 
Jeaves the attendant nearly nothing at all to 
do, certainly no muscular fatigue to sustain, 
while it procures for him good, unfailing wa- 

besides a healthy workshop gratis : 
whereas the non-factory weaver, having eve- 
rything to execute by muscular exertion, 
fusds the labor irksome; makes in conse- 
quence innumerable short pauses, separate- 
ly.of little account, but great when added 
together ; earns therefore proportionably low 
wages, while he loses his health, by poor diet 
and the dampness of his hovel. Dr. Carbutt 
of Manchester says, “ With regard to Sir 
Robert Peel’s assertion a few evenings ago, 
that the hand-loom weavers are mostly small 
farmers, nothing can be a greater mistake ; 
they live, or rather they just keep life togeth- 
et, in the most miserable manner, in the cel- 
larsand garrets of the town, working sixteen 
oreighteen hours for the merest pittance.”* 

The constant aim and effect of scientific 
improvement in manufactures are philanthro- 
pc, as they tend to relieve the workmen 
either from niceties of adjustment which ex- 
haust his mind and fatigue his eyes, or from 
painful repetition of effort which distort or 
wear out his frame. At every step of each 
manufacturing process described in this vol- 
ume, the humanity of science will be mani- 
fest. New illustrations of this truth appear 
almost every day, of which a remarkable one 
has jnst come to my knowledge. In the 
woollen-cloth trade there is a process between 
carding and spinning the wool, called slubbing 
which converts the spongy rolls, turned off 
from the cards, into a continuous lengih of 

le porous cord. Now, though carding and 
spianing lie within the domain of automatic 
science, yet slubbing isa handicraft opera- 
hon, depending on the skill of the slubber, 
and participating therefore in all his irregular- 
ites, If he be a steady, temperate man, he 
will conduct his business regularly, without 
heeding to harass his juvenile assistants, who 
Jom together the series of card rolls, and thus 
eed his machine ; but if he be addicted to 
liquor, and passionate, he has it in his power 
toexercise a fearful despotism over the young 
Pieceners, in violation of the proprietors be- 
tevolent regulations. This class of opera- 
tives, who, though inmates of factories, are 
hot, properly speaking, factory workers, be- 
ing independent of the moving power, have 

the principal source of the'obloquy so 
unsparingly cast on the cotton and other fac- 
—_—— 





‘and tongue, it modified the tones of a flute, 
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tories, in which no such capricious practice 
or cruelties exist. The wool slubber, when 
behind hand with his work, after a visit to the 
beer-shop, resumes his task with violence, 
und drives his machine at a speed beyond the 
power of the pieceners to accompany ; and 
if he finds them deficient in the least point, 
he does not hesitate to lift up the long wood- 
en rod from his slubbing-frame, called a billy- 
roller, and beat them unmercifully. I rejoice 
to find that science now promises to rescue 
this branch of the business from handicraft 
caprice, and to place it, like the rest, under 
the safeguard of automatic mechanism. The 
details of this recent invention will be given 
in describing the woollen manufacture. 

The processes that may be employed, to 
give to portions of inert matter, precise 
movements resembling those of organized 
beings, are innumerable as they consist of an 
indetinite number and variety ofcords, pulleys, 
toothed-wheels, nails, Screws, levers, inclined- 
planes as well as agencies of air, water, fire, 
light, &c., combined in endless modes to pro- 
duce a desired effect. Ingenuity has been 
loug exercised on such combinations, chiefly 
for public amusement or mystification, without 
any object of utility. In ancient times the 
statue of Memnon was celebrated for emit-| 
ting harmonious sounds at sun-rise, and act-| 
ed probably by concealed organ-pipes. The} 
flying pigeon of Archytas was more mani-| 
festly an automatic mechanism, as it per-| 
formed all the motions of an animal; and 
likewise the Android of Albert the Gveat, 
which opened a door wien any one knocked, 
and muttered certain souads, as if speaking 
to the visiter. The brass heads, or conver- 
sible busts of Abbe Mical, were probably a 
simple acoustic experiment on the transmis- 
sion of sounds through tubes, like the [nvisi- 
ble Girl. More recently the flute-player of 
Vaucanson has puzzled the world. It pre- 
sented the appearance of a human figure of 
the ordinary size, seated on a piece of rock, 
supported on a pedestal four feet and a half 
high. By the movements of its lips, fingers, 





and executed twelve different airs on the in- 
strument. Vaucanson constructed also a 
drummer, which played on a flute with a three 
holed mouth piece, no less than twenty airs. 
Standing upright on a pedestal, dressed like a 
dancing shepherd, holding its flageolet in one 
hand, and a rod in the other, it beat the drum 
at one time in single taps, and at another in 
along roil,as accompaniments to the flageo- 
let tune. ‘This automaton seemed to be truly 
the animated leader of the pleasures of a ball, 
skilful in augmenting or diminishing the 
breathing sounds of its instrument, with 
equal precision and taste. 

The duck of the same celebrated mechan. 
ician, not only imitated the different move- 
ments of this animal, drinking, gobbling, 
swallowing, &c., but also represented faith- 
fully the structure of the internal viscera for 
the digestion of the food. The play of every 
part necessary to discharge these functions 
was imitated to the life ; for the duck drank 
dabbied in the water, stretched out its neck te 
take grain when offered to it in. the bhiand 
drew back its head again to swallow it 
doubled the quickness of the masticating 
movements in passing the grain into the stc= 
mach, like the living duck, which always 
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was then ground in the gizzard, as prepara- 
tory to digestion; and finally subjected to 
excrementitious actions. Its wings, neck, 
head, and whole frame, were imitated bone 
by bone, and arranged in their natural form 
and order. Whenonce wound up, the duck 
went through all its vital evolutions without 
needing to be touched. These machines 
were purchased by Professor Bayreuss, of 
Helmstadt, : 

The chess-player of M. Maelzel, now un- 
der exhibition at Paris, and formerly shown in 
this country, has been often described. It 
imitates very remarkably a living being, en- 
dowed with all the resouces of intelligence, 
for executing the combinations of profound 
study. 

Raisin’s automaton harpsichord was found 
to contain an infant performer. 

Self-acting inventions like the preceding, 
however admirable as exercises of mechani- 
cal science, do nothing towards the supply of 
the physical necessities of society, Man 
stands in daily want of food, fuel, clothing, 
and shelter ; and is bound to devote the pow- 
ers of body and mind, of nature and art, in 
the first place to provide for himself and his 
dependents a sufficiency of these necessaries, 
without which there can be no comfort, nor 
leisure for the cultivation of the taste and in- 
tellect. To the production of food and do- 
mestic accommodation, not many automatic 
inventions have been applied, or seem to be 
extensively applicable ; though, for modify. 
ing them to the purposes of ]uxury, many cu- 
rious coatrivances have been made. Ma- 
chines, more or less automatic, are embodied 
in the coal-mines of Great Britain; but such 
combinations have been mainly directed, in 
this as well as other countries, to the materi- 
als of clothing. These chiefly consist of 
flexible fibres of vegetable or animal origin, 
twisted into smooth, tenacious threads, which 
are then woven into cloth by being decussa- 
ted inaloom. Of the animal kingdom, silk, 
wool, and hair, are the principal textile pro,, 
ducts. ‘The vegetable tribes furnish eotton, 
flax, hemp, besides several other fibrous sub. 
stances of inferior importance, 

Wool, flax, hemp, and silk, haye been very 
generally worked up among the nations of 
Europe, beth in ancient and modern times ; 
but cotton attire was, till sixty years aga, con. 
fined very much to Hindostan, and some oth, 
er districts of Asia. No textile filaments 
hewever are, by their facility of production 
as well as their structure, so well adapted as 
those of cotton to furnish articles of clothing, 
combining comfort with beauty and conven, 
ience in an eminent degree. Hence we can 
understand how cotton fabrics, in their end. 
less variety of textures and styles, plain, fig. 
ured, and colored, have within the shart peri. 
od of one human life, grown into an ¢nor- 
mous manufacture, have become an objeet of 
the first desire to mankind all aver the globe, 
and of zealous industry to the most civilized 
states. This business has received its great 
automati¢ developement in England, though 
‘t was cultivated to a considerable extent on 





aandicraft principles in France a century ago™ 
and warmly encouraged by the gavernment 
of that country, both as to the growth of the 
material and its conversion into clath,’ The 
failure of the French however to establish ‘a 
factory system prior to the English isa yery 








The gran 








| |g Better of 3rd of May, 1833, to Dr. Hawkins in his 
s Report, Factory Commission, p. 282. , 







swallows its food very hastily. 


remarkable fact, and proves glearly that me- 
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chanicnl invention, for which the former na-|'stinct of a worm, which leaves to human 
tion have long been justly celebrated, is not lart the simple task of doubling and twist- 


of itself sufficient to found a successful man- 
ufacture. 
»-We have adverted to the mechanisms 
of Vaucanson. ‘This inventive artisan di- 
rected his attention also to productive ma 
chines. He constructed one for winding silk 
as long ago as 1749; one for doubling}| 
and twisting it in 1751; a tapestry loom in 
1758 ; another for winding silk in 1770; al 
machine for laminating stufis in 1757, and a 
plan of mounting silk mills in 1776. There|| 
can be no doubt as to the value of these in- 
ventions, as they were described with meri- 
ted eulogiums in the above named years by || 
the Academy of Paris. In 1776 he publish. | 
ed-an account of the Indian mode of weaving 
fine muslins in the wet state, showing that 
his attention had been turned likewise to the || 
cotton trade. 

Theterm Factory, in technology, desig- | 
nates the combined operation of many or-|| 








ing its regular filaments. The apparatus 
requisite for this purpose is more elementa- 
ry, and calls for a few of those gradations 
of machinery which are needed in the 
carding, drawing, roving, and spinning 
processes of a cotton-mill. 

When the first water-frames for spinning 
cotton were erected at Cromford, in the ro- 
mantic valley of the Derwent, about sixty 
years ago, mankind were little aware of 
the mighty revolution which the new sys- 
tem of labor was destined by Providence 
to achieve, not only in the structure of 
British society, but in the fortunes of the 
world at large. Arkwright alone had the 
sagacity to discern, and the boldness to pre- 
dict in glowiug language, how vastly pro-|| 
ductive human industry would become, 
when no longer proportioned in its results|} 
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of life, much esteemed by his superiors, 
and therefore favorably placed, in a me 
chanical point of view, for maturing hig 
admirable scheme, But he was of a gen- 
tle and passive spirit, little qualified to 
cope with the hardships of a new manu. 
facturing enterprize. It required in fact, a 
man of Napoleon nerve and ambition, to 
subdue the refractory tempers of work- 
people accustomed to irregular paroxysms 
of dilligence, and to urge on his multifarious 
and intricate constructions in the face of 
prejudice, pas-ion, and envy. Such wag 
Arkwright, who, suffering nothing to stay 
or turn aside his progress, arrived gloni 
ously at the goal, and has forever affixed 
his name to a great era in the annals of 
mankind, an era which has laid open un. 
bounded prospects of wealth and com- 
fort to the industrious, however much they 
may have been occasionally clouded by ig- 


to muscular effort, which is by its nature|/norance and folly. 


fitful and capricious, but when made to 


Prior to this period, manufactures were 


ders of work-people, adult and young, in||consist in the task of guiding the work of everywhere feeble and fluctuating in their 








tending with assiduous skill a system of||mechanical fingers and arms, regularly im- 
productive machines continuously impelled|/pelled with great velocity by some indefa- 


development ; shooting forth luxuriantly for 
a season, and again withering almost to the 


by acentral power. This definition in.||tigable physical power. What his judg roots, like annual plants. ‘Their perennial 


cludes such organizations as cotton-mills, || ment so clearly led him to perceive, his en- 
flax-mills, silk-mills, woolen-inills, and cer-||ergy of will enabled him to realize with 
tain engineering works; but it excludes||such rapidity and success, as would have 


growth now began in England, and attract- 
‘ed capital in copious streams to irrigate the 
irich domains of industry. When this new 


Pre Pe 7 = ean’ ce a 
those in which the mechanisms do not|/done honor to the most influential individ lcareer commenced, about the year 1770, 


form a connected series, nor are dependent|/uals, but were truly wondegful in that ob- 


‘the annual consumption of cotton in British 


i ’ f the latter class,|/scure and indige isan. 3 in dif-|} poe 
on one prime mover. Of the latter class,|/scure and indigent artisan. The main. dif. | oomtmtenes was wales deme se 


examples occur in iron-works, dye-works, 


ficulty did not, to my apprehension, lie so 
soap-works, brass-foundries, &c. Some au-|/much in the invention of a proper self-act- 


pounds weight, and that of the whole of 
|Christendom was probably not more than 


i J P 2 ‘ing mechanism for drawing d twist- saa ‘ 
thors, indeed have comprehended under the||ing mec s ‘ g out and twist le celine tnt year the consumption 


title factory, all extensive establishments ling cotton into a continuous thread, as in 
wherein a number of people co operate to-|/the distribution of the different members of 
wards a common purpose of art; and Ithe upparatus imto one co-operatire body, 
would therefore rank breweries, distilleries||in impelling each organ with its appropri- 
as well as the workshops of carpenters,| ate delicacy and speed, and above all, in 
turners, coopers, &c. under the factory|/training human beings to renounce their de- 
system But I conceive that this title, in sultory habits of work, and to identify 
its strictest sense, invoivs the idea of a/|themselves with the unvarying regularity 
vast automaton, composed of various me-| of the complex automaton. — 
chanical and intellectual organs, acting in|/and administer a successful code of facto- 
uninterrupted concert for the production of|\ry discipline, suited tc the necessities of 
a common object, all of them being subor-| factory diligence, was the Herculean en- 
dinated to a self regulated moving force.||terprise, the noble achievment of Ark- 
If the marshalling of human beings in|! wright. 
systematic orier for the execution of any| tle system is perfecily organized, and its 
technical enterprise were allowed to con-} labor lightened to the utmost, it is found 
stitute a factory, this term might embrace| nearly impossible to convert persons past 
every dejirtment of civil and military en-| the age of puberty, whether drawn from 
gineerins ; a latitude of application quite}|/rural or from handicraft occupations, into 
useful factory hands. 
In ics precise acceptation, the factory) fora while to conquer their listless or res- 
system i= +.! recent origin, and may claim||tive habits, they either renounce the em- 
ngland for its birth-place. The mills for|| ployment. spontaneously, or are dismissed 
throwing silk. or making organzine, which||by the overlookers on account of inatten- 
were mounted centuries ago in several of|| tion. 
If the factory Briareus could have been 
red to this country by Sir Thomas Lombe||created by mechanical genius alone, it 
in 1718, contained indeed certain elements||should have come ino being thirty years 
of a factory, and probably suggested some||sooner ; for upwards of ninety years have 
hints of those granderand more complex||now elapsed since John Wyatt of Bir- 
combinations of self-acting machines, which||mingham, not only invented the series of 
were first embodied half a century later in|| fluted rollers, (the spinning fingers usuall 
our cotton manufacture by Richard Ark-||ascribed to Arkwright,) but obtained a pa- 
wright, assisted by gentlemen of Derby,||tent for the invention, and erected “a spin- 
well. acquainted with its celebrated silk|/ning engine without hands” in his native 
establishment. But the spinning of an||town. 
entangled flock of fibres into a smooth||circumstance, recently snatched from ob- 
thread, which consti'utes the main opera-||livion, will be given in our treatise on the 
tion with cotton, is in silk superfluous ;|/cotton manufactures. 
being already performed by the unering in-fjof good education, in a respectable walk 
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the Italian states, and furtively transfer- 











Even at the present day, when 


Afier struggling 


The details of this remarkable 


Wyatt was a mat 


lin Great Britain and Ireland was about two 
‘hundred and seventy millions of pounds, 
‘and that of Europe and the United States 
together fuur hundred and eighty millions. 
This prodigious increase is, without doubt, 
almost entirely due to the factory system 
founded and upreared by the intrepid native 
‘of Preston. If then this system be not 
‘merely an inevitable step in the social pro- 
‘gression of the world, but the one which 
gives a commanding station and influence 
‘to the people who most resolutely take it, 
‘it does not become any man, far legs a 
idenizen of this favored land, to vilify the 
author of a berefaction, which, wisely ad- 
ministered, may become the best temporal 
igift of Providence to the poor, a blessing 
destined to mitigate, and in some measure 
to repeal, the primeval curse prononnced 
on the labor of man, “in the sweat of th 
face shalt thou eat bread.” Arkwright well 
deserves to live in honored remembrance 
among those ancient master-spirits, who 
persuaded their roaming companions to exe 
change the precarious toiis of the chase, 
for the settled comforts of agriculture. 

In my recent tour, continued during sev- 
eral months, through the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, I have seen ters of thousands of old, 
young, and middle-aged of both sexes, 
many of them too feeble to get their daily 
bread by arzy. of the former modes of indus- 
try, earning abundant food, raiment, and 
domestic accommodation, without perspit- 
ing’at a single pore, screened meanwhile 


frost, in apartments more airy and salubri- 
ous than those of the metropolis, in which 








from the summer’s sun and the winter's © 
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assemble. In those spacious halls the be- 
nignant power of steam summons around 
him his myriads of willing menials, and as 
signs to each tae regulated task, substitu- 
ting for painful muscular effort on their part, 
the energies of his own gigantic arm, and 
demanding in return only attention and dex- 
terity to correct such little aberrations as 
casually occur in his workmanship. The 
gentle docility of this moving force qualities 
it for impelling the tiny bobbins of the lace- 
machine with a precision and speed inimi- 
table by the most dexterous hands, directed 
by the sharpest eyes. Hence, under its 
auspices, and in obedience to Arkwright’s 
polity, magnificent edifices, surpassing far 
in number, value, usefulness, and ingenuity 
of construction, the boasted monuments a 
Asiatic, Egyptian, and Roman despotism, 
have, within the short period of fifty years, 


extent, capital, industry, and science may 
augment the resources of a state, while 
they meliorate the condition of its citizens. 
Such is the factory system, replete with 
prodigies in mechanics and political econo-| 
my, which promises, in its future growth, | 
to become the great minister of civilization | 
tothe terraqueous globe, enabling this coun-| 
try, as its heart, to diffuse along with its, 
commerce, the life-blood of science and re- 
ligion to inyriads of people still lying “in 
the region and shadow of death.” | 

When Adams Smith wrote his immortal 
elements of economics, automatic machi- 
nery being hardly known, he was properly 
led to regard the division of labor as the 
grand principle of manufacturing improve- 
ment; and he showed, in the example of 
pin-making, how each tandicraftsman, be- 
ingthereby enabled to perfect himself by 
practice in one point, became a quicker and 
cheaper workman. in each branch of 
manufacture he saw that some parts were, 
on that principle, of easy execution, like 
the cutting of pin wires into uniform lengths, 
and some were comparatively difficult, like 
the formation and fixation of their heads ; 
and therefore he concluded that to each a 
workman of appropriate value and cost 
was naturally assigned, ‘This appropriation 
forms the very essence of the division of, 
labor, and has been constantly made since 
the origin of society. ‘The ploughman, 
with powerful hand and skilful eye, has been 
always hired at high wages to form the fur, 
tow, and the ploughboy at low wages, to 
lead the team. But what was in Dr. 
§mith’s time a topic of useful illustration, 
cannot now be used without risk of mislead-| 
ing the public mind as to the right principle) 

manufacturing industry. In tact, the) 
division, or rather adptation of labor to the| 
diferent talents of men, is little thought of 
Mfactory employment On the contrary, 
Wherever.a process requires peculiar dex- 
letity and steadiness of hand, it is with- 

Wn as soon as possible from the cunning 
Workinan, who is prone to irregularities of 
many kinds, and it is placed in charge of 
4 peculiar mechanism, so self-regulated, 
that child may superintend it. Thus, 
take an example from the spinning of 








‘}0tton—the first operation in delicacy and 
}Dportance, is that of laying the fibres 
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truly parallel in the spongy slivers, and the 
next is that of drawing these out into slen- 
der spongy cords, called rovings, with the 
least possible twist; both being perfectly 
uniform throughout their totallength. To 
execute either of these processes tolerably 
by a hand-wheel, would require a degree 
of skill not to be met with in one artizan 
out of a hundred. But fine yarn could 
not be made in factury-spinning except by 
taking these steps, nor was it ever made by 
machinery till Arkwright’s sagacity con- 
trived them. Moderately good yarn may 
be spun indeed on the hand-wheel with- 
out any drawings at all, and with even in- 
different rovings, because the thread, under 
e:he two-fold action of twisting and exten- 
sion, has a tendency to equalize itself. 
The principle of the factory system then 
is, to substitute mechanical science for 
hand skill, and the partition of a process 
into its essential constituents, for the divi- 
sion or graduation of labor among arti- 
zans. Onthe handicraft plan, labor more) 
or less skilled, was usually the most ex-| 
|pensive element of production—materiam | 
superabat opyvs ; but on the automatic plan, 
skilled labor gets progressively superseded, 
and will, eventually, be replaced by mere 
overlookers of machines. 
By the infirmity of human nature it 
happens, that the more skilful the work- 
man, the more self-willed and intractible he 
lis apt to become, and, of course, the less fit 
‘a component of a mechanical system, in 
which, by occasional irregularities, he may 
do great damage to the whole. The 
grand object therefore of the modern manu- 
facturer is, through the union of capital 
and science, to reduce the task of his work- 
people to the exercise of vigilance and 
dexterity,—faculties, when concentred to 
one process, speedily brought to perfection 
inthe young. Inthe infancy of mecanic- 
al engineering, a machine-factory display- 
ed the division of labor in manifold grada-| 
tions—-the file, the drill, the lathe, having! 
each its different workmen in the order of 
skill: but the dexterous hands of the filer and 
driller are now superseded by the planing, 
the key-groove cutting, and the drilling 
machines ; and those of the iron and brass 
turners, by the self-acting slide-lathe. Mr. 
Anthony Strutt, who conducts the me- 
chanical department of the great cotton 
factories of Belper and Milford, has so 
thoroughly departed from the old routine 
of the schools, that he will employ no 
man who has learned his craft by regular 
apprenticeship; but in contempt, as it 
were, of the division of labor principle, he 
sets a ploughboy to turn a shaft of per- 
haps several tons weight, and never has 
reason to repent his preference, because he 
infuses into the turning apparatus a pre- 
cision of action, equal, if not superior, to the 
skill of the most experienced journeyman. 
An eminent mechanician in Manchester 
told me, that he does not choose to make 
any steam-engines at present, because with 
his existing means, he would need to resort 
to the old principle of the division of la- 
bor, so fruitful of jealousies and strikes 
aniong workmen ; but he intends to prose- 
cute that branch of business whenever he 























equalization of labor, or automatic plan. 
On the graduation system, a man must 
serve an apprenticeship of many years be- 
fore his hand and eye become skilled 
enough for certain mechanical feats; but 
on the system of decomposing a process 
into its constituents, and embodying each 
part in an automatic machine, a person of 
common care and capacity may be entrust- 
ed with any of the said elementary parts 
after a short probation, and may be trans- 
ferred from one to another, on any emer- 
gency, at the discretion of the master. 
Such translations are utterly at variance 
with the old practice of the division of la- 
bor, which fixed one man to shaping the 
head of a pin, and another to sharpenjng 
its point, with most irksome and spirit- 
wasting uniformity, for a whole life. 

It was indeed a subject of regret to ob- 
serve how frequently the workman’s emi- 
nence, in any craft, had to be purchased 
by the sacrifice of his health and comfort. 
To one unvaried operation, which required 
unremitting dexterity and dilligence, his 
hand and eye were constantly on the strain, 
or if they were suffered to swerve from 
their task for a time, considerable loss ene 
sued, either to the employer, or the opera- 
tive, according as the work was done by 
the day or by the piece. But on the equal- 
ization plan of self-acting machines, the 
operative needs to call his faculties only 
into agreeable exercise ; he is seldom har- 
assed with anxiety or fatigue, and may 
find many leisure moments for either 
amusement or meditation, without detri- 
ment to his master’s interest or his own. 
As his business consists in tending the 
work of a well regulated mechanism, he 
can learn it in a short period; and when 
he transfers his services from one machine 
to another, he varies his task, and enlarges 
his views, by thinking on those general 
combinations which result from his and 
his companions’ labors. Thus, that cramp- 
ing of the faculties, that narrowing of the 
mind, that stunting of the frame, which 
were ascribed, and not unjustly, by moral 
Writers, to the division of labor, cannot, in 
common circumstances, occur under the 
equable distribution of industry. How su- 
perior in vigor and intelligence are the 
factory mechanics in Lancashire, where 
the latter system of labor prevails, to the 
handicraft artizans of London, who, to a 
great extent, continue slaves to the former ! 
The one set is familliar with almost every 
physico-mechanical combination, while the 
other seldom knows anything beyond the 
pin-head sphere of his daily task. 

It is, in fact, the constant aim and ten- 
dency of every improvement in machinery 
to supersede human labor altogether, or to 
diminish its cost, by substituting the indus- 
try of women and children for that of men; 
or that of ordinary laborers, for trained ar- 
tizans. In most of the water-twist, or 
throstle cotton mills, the spinning is entirely 
managed by females of sixteen years and 
upwards. The effect of substituting the 
self-acting mule for the common mule, is to 
discharge the greater part of the men spin- 
ners, and to retain adolescents and children. 
The proprietor of a factory near Stockport 
states, in evidence to the commissi ! 
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that by such substitution, he would save 
50/. a week in wages, in consequence of 
dispensing with nearly forty male spinners, 
at about 25s. of wages each. This ten- 
dency to employ merely children with 
watchful eyes and nimble fingers, instead 
of journeymen of long experience, shows 
how the scholastic dogma of the division of 
labor into degrees of skill has been explo- 
ded by our enlightened manufacturers. 
They are, in truth, much better acquaint- 
éd with the general economy of the arts, 
and better qualified to analyse them into 
their real principles, than the recluse acade- 
mician can possibly be, who from a few 
obsolete data, traces out imaginary results, 
or conjures up difficulties seldom encoun- 
tered in practice. He may fancy, for ex- 
ample, that in a great establishment, where 
several hundred people are employed in 
producing fine goods, much time and ex- 
pense must be incurred in verifying the 
quality and quantity of the work done by 
each individual. But this verification forms 
an integral step in the train of operations, 
and therefore constitutes no appreciable 
pert of the cost of the manufactured article. 
us, for example, the reeling of yarn into 
hanks measures its length; the weighing 
of a few miscellaneous hanks determines 
the grist of the whole ; and the taker-in of 
work rapidly ascertains its soundness.— 
For examining the quality of the very fine 
yarns used in lace-making, he is aided by 
machines which register rapidly the uni- 
formity of its cohesive strength, and the 
exact volume which one hundred yards of 
it occupy. The lace-maker again, on his 
part, verifies the grist of all the thread he 
purchases, in the necessary act of filling 


meter the humidity of the air, give him an 
insight into the constitution of nature un- 
known to the bulk of mankind. Of the 
different dilatations of different solids by 
increments of temperature, he has daily ex- 
perience in the elongation of the immense 
systems of steam-pipes which heat his mill 
apartments, often extending three hundred 
feet ina straight line. On this scale, the 
amount of the expansion, and contraction, 
needs no micrometer to measure it, for it is 
visible to the eye, and may be determined 
by a carpenter’s rule. 

When fire-proof factories of iron and 
brick were first built, the columns which 
supported the successive floors, being hol- 
low, were intended to admit steam, and to 
be the channels of communicating heat to 
the apartments. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that the lengthening and shortening 
of a columnar range eighty or ninety feet 





high, by alternations of temperature, equal 
to 170° F., were so considerable, as to im- 
pair the stability of the most solid edifice, | 


with irresistible force. This project of| 
frugality being therefore abandoned, hori- 
zontal, steam-pipes were suspended near 
the ceiling, by swinging rods of iron, which 
terminated at one end in a curved copper 


tion to escape, and possessed of such pili-| 
ancy as to give free play to the expansion| 
and contraction. Ingenious expedients 
have been proposed for causing the length-| 
ening of the main pipes to regulate the ad-| 
mission of steam into them, and to exclude! 
it as soon as the temperature of the range| 
had reached the proper pitch. An inven-| 
tion of this kind was made the subject of a| 





the circular grooves of his tiny bobbins, 
preparatory to their entering into his ma- | 
. chine. 
The university man, pre-occupied with | 
theoretical formule, of little practical bear- 
ing, is too apt to undervalue the science of 
the factory, though, with candor and pa- 
tience, he would find it replete with useful! 
applications of the most beautiful dynamical 
and statical problems. In physics, too, he 
would there see many theorems bearing 
golden fruit, which had been long barren in 
college ground. The phenomena of heat, 
in particular, are investigated in their mul- 
tifarious relaiions to matter, solid, liquid, 
and aeriform.' The measure of temrera- 
ture on every scale is familiar to the manu- 
facturer, a3 well as the distribution of calo- 
ric, and its habitudes with different bodies. 
The production of vapors ; the relation of 
their elastic force to their temperature ; the 
modes of using them as instruments of 
power, and sources of heat; their most} 
effective condensation ; their hygrometric 
agency; may all be better studied in a 
week’s residence in Lancashire, than in a 
gession of any university in Europe. And 
a3 to exact mechanical science, no school 
ean compete with a modern cotton-mill. 
When a certain elevation of temperature 
is made to give pliancy to the fibres of cot- 
fon or wool, the philosophical spinner sees 
the influence of caloric in imparting ductility 
and elasticity to bodies. The thermometer 
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patent many years ago, but it never came! 
into general use, on account of certain| 
irregularities in its performance. It was) 
found very difficult so to adjust the lever! 
mechanism of the valve, as to prevent its| 
intercepting the flow of the steam whenever| 
a certain portion of the long pipe was heat- 
ed, long before the steam had reached the 
remoter end. Hence its uniform distribu- 
tion was rendered precarious. Mill engi- 
neers have therefore satisfied themselves 
with insulating the steam-pipe rami‘ications 
from the building, leaving the circulation of 
the steam to be tempered by an ordinary 
stop-cock. The instrument, for which I 
have obtained a patent, under the name of 
the heat-governor, or thermostat, would 
furnish the factory proprietors with a self- 
acting means of regulating the temperature 
of their apartments, and of promoting their 
ventilation. 
(To be Continued.) 








TO PLOUGHMEN. 


THE Subscriber has upwards of three hundred 
acres of meadow land, in the sod, nearthe city 
of New York, that he wishes to have PLouGH- 
ED, as early in the course of the nextjyear as 
practicable. He wishes to contract for the whole, 
or any part. It must be ploughed four inches deep, 
the furrow must be turned completely over, so that 
the whole will lie flat—to plough a great part of this 
land advantageously and speedily, a double team of 
light catile is preferable to one pair of heavy oxen. 
Provender for men and cattle can be procured on the 
remises. Apply by letter, directed to Anthony 
ey, 63 Cedar-street, corner Nassau-street, New- 










since metal changes its dimensions by heat|| | 


tube, for allowing the water of condensa-| 
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METEOROLOGICAL RECORD 
_For the month of July, 1836, kept at Avoylle 
Ferry, Red River, La., (Lat. 31° 10’ n. Long. 91° 59 
w,.) by P. G. Voornres. 
























































JULY. 
aleleleiw. , | Wea- 
m5] 8 |c|Wind.| oor REMARKS. 
AIF IA IA " 
}|72|86/78} calm | clear Red River falling 
2]72'88/80 os 
3/73/86|78 cloudy 
4|74|86)7) -. | clear 
5|70|72/71) sw  |ecloudy|heavy rain and thunder at 
noon 
6,74)87/79| calm | clear |cloudy at noon 
7\75|88/78; .. .. jelondy and thunder af 
| noon 
8,75|68|78] se |cloudy|heavy thunder at noon 
9'76/89'86} calm j clear jat noon cloudy 
10)76|92/86) .. os 
11/75|90/86| .. 
12/74/89|86; .. 
113/76/90|85) 
|14/75|88)84) calm River rising 
15]71(84/83)N light evening calm 
|16/71|86|84; calm all day 
17|74|86)84) .. cloudy morning clear day, 
thudder southwardly 
/18'72/87/80| .. | clear |thunder showers in the 
ev'ng from N. E. high 
|19}72|80|79 cloudyjall day, night clear 
|20}73/82|78 -. |thunder in the evening 
/21/74}88)64 clear 
22!76/93)86 .» |Red River falling 
'23/86|93/88) 
'24)32)90/88!s light) ..  |light flying clouds 
'25/82/86/84| calm } clear 
ores 84) .. |cloudyjall day 
P 7|75|86|78 clear jeve ning cloudy 
28/74!90!79 .- {thunder showers in even- 
ing 2to5 P.M. 
'29)76|90|79 cloudy |evening light showers 
30|76|84|74 -. {foggy morning, afternoon] 
a heavy thunder shower 
31/74/83/79 all day|rain in the morning, cloudy 
BE all day 











Red River fell this month 3 feet 1 inch—below 
high water mark 6 feet 4 inches. 





METEOROLOGICAL RECORD. 
For the month of August, 1836, kept at Avoylle 
Ferry, Red River, La, (Lat. 31° 10’ n. Long. 91° 59 
w,-) by P. G. Voorutes. 














































































AUGUST. 
2 E 5 | Wind. beng REMARKS. 
aa ar A 
1,76)75 75; calm jcloudy showers in the morning, 
| } heavy rain in the evg 
2 77\86 80| calm -. {rain aud thunder all day 
3 74/88/82) .. clear 
4|76|82'80|} sz _|cloudy|heavy rain in the morning} 
and all day and night 
5/84/86/84| calm ee 
6|82|84/78} .. .- |thunder and rain all day 
7|76,88|/84) .. .. jrain in the morningand 
all day 
8/73/90/82 oe 
9'73|89| 80) clear 
10/75/88|84 heavy rainall night 
11173)88/82 
12/76/86/84 Po 
13|74/86|76} .. |clondy 
14/73|87|7 oe $e 
15}78'86|72| .. | clear ; 
16/76 86!84 cloudy'heavy thunder and light 
ning and rain from s. 5 
17|75|88}84 clear 
18|76|88)|76 oe 
19|75|89|76 ‘0 
20\74'84'82 cloudy 
2167|31|78 clear a 
22/66/82|80 - o 
23;80 86/84 
24/73!87|84 
25174/89/75 little rain and heavy thu 
derfroms.E. 
26/75/89|78| sw thunder and high wind 
noon from 8. E. 
27|73)82/78] calm | clear |high winds at noon #! 
west 
parva Th os 
hi 86/79 .. {light showers at noon 
30 me 
31| | 
Red River fell this month 7 feet 6 inches— 
high water mark 13 feet 10 inches. 
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}:ome a litile acquainted with the state o 
things in these Western regions, I thoug 





{ would add to my business concern a fe 
»bservations for your paper. They ma 
ie of some service to those, whom hig’ 
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Lire 1n ILtinoise; AGRICULTUKE, &c. 
—The following communication of E. R 
W., contains information not only interest- 
ing, but highly important, to thous inds o! 
our citizens who are struggling with adver- 
sity and want. 
which the man of small means and entire 
dependance may become, in a good degree, 
independant, with a farm, house, and fields 
of grain of his own. 


orices and hard time at the East have i 
luced to think of other countries, wher 
abor is more abundant and better compen- 
sated. 

It has often struck me as somewhat 2 
that among the 
multitudes who earn a_ scanty and precari+ 


It points out a path by ; 
matter of astonishment, 


ous living by their labor in the eastern 
cities, so few of them can make up their 


minds to remove to these countries, where, 


It would be no less surprising to us, 
than it is to our correspondent, that so few 
of our citizens of small means avail them- 
selves of the advantages of the fertile West, 
if we were not aware of the lack of correct 
information possessed by them, of the best} 
mode of getting there, and then of living), 
until they can prepare to live. 


with no greater exertions, they could soon! 
acquire every necessiry comfort and con- || 
venience of life. 





our having been born and brought up in 
‘the city of New-York, and formed local 





lattachmenis there, opperate so powerfully 
"|\that we would rather remain there in pov- | 


There is, 
intruth, very little known here, of the de-|| 
tail of the process of becoining farmers in}| 


anew country—and it is of course viewed; [case 
> 2 TY V . 
dita herculean task. iern cities, those females who sew for their 


living. There are some few of this class 


jerty and want, than to live in another State 





lin plenty and comfort? Let me take the 


of a very numerous class in the cast- 


This difficuity, how- 





ever, might be easily obviated, if some in-| 
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Imost every branch of business. 
wages are hizh. 


Atid, of 
Those’ seam- 
tresses, for instance, who cannot ‘procure 
nough work at 50 cents at the east; would 
‘ere have the same kind of work urged on 
hem, at most seasons of the year, for 75 
‘ents to $1 00. 

There is another branch of business:in 
vhich many f-rnales might find profitable 
employment in this country, that is, as dos 
The domestic 
here is not exactly the same as at the east. 
She is not a servant girl —she is the help 
of the housekeeper. It is not by any means 
a disreputable employment. Such persons 
readily ‘ommand from $1 50 cts. to $a 
‘week: in public houses something more. 


vurse, 


me-tics in private fanilies. 





Does the mere facts of “Most kinds of journeymen’s work are done 


by the piece in this coun'ry, and the prices 
are high enough to enable a good. active 
hand, in almost any business, to earn from 
10 to $18 a week. Perhaps the general 
rate is about $12. Common laborers are 
worth $1 a day-—-good farm hands, 15:to 
$18 a month, and scarcely to be had at 
those rates. In regard to the expenses of 
living in this town, an idea may be gather 


telligeat western farmer, who has formerly/! 
been a resident of this city, 


familiar with our mode of living, would 


publish a small work, showing the condi-} 


tion, prospects, and advaniages of the! 
country, together with judicious directions, 
how to remove a family.in the most com- 
fortable and economical manner ; advising 
what necessaries of life ought to be carried, 
and what can be obtained there to advan- 
tage,—and puinting out the best manner of! 


!small children is particularly hard. 


||who receive an adequate compensation for ed from the following statement of prices. 


ail therefore | their labor, but the number of such is small. Beef and pork are 3 to 5 cen's a pound. 


|The great majority of them do not receive | Vegetables of all kinds very abundant and 


more than half enough to support them cheap in their season, but usually scarce 
The case of widows with and high during winter. © Potatoes 25 cents 
Out of abushel. Cornmeal 50cents. Flour $11 
the miserable pi tance they receive for their @ barrel, Butter (in summer) 124 cents 
labor, the best they can do is to protract a per lb., this winter it com mands from 29 to 
joyless existence, half ted, and half clothed 25 cents. Flour is usually worth from 3} 
—their children stunted in body for want to 5 dollars a barrel, but the wheat crop 
of proper and sufficicnt food, and degraded has partially failed for 2 or 3 years past; 
in mind through want of that mental and and consequently the article is high. 


comtorta ly. 























commencing operations when there. 

Such a work, by a juslicious hand, could 
not fail to be highly useful; and we doubt 
hot our correspondent, IX. R. W., is a suit- 
able person to prepare it. If he will do so, 
we will give it all the publicity in our power, 

We shall at least hold him to his intima- 
tion at the close of his communication ; 
hope soon to hear from him again. 


moral training which it is impossibie for the. 
parent to provide. How is it possible for 
those who receive from 124 to 25 cents 
for making a shirt, vest, or pants., even of 
ithe commonest kind, to maintain them- 
selves decently, mucu less support and edu- 
cate two or three children. Even if they 
received 50 cents for making such articles, 
'(which, however, is more than hundreds of 
them do receive,) it would be totally inade- 
quate for their wants, under the present 
prices of things. In this country, things 
ire very different. There is, throughout 








tFor the New-York Farmer. 
Sprincrieip, Sangamon Co., Ill. 
Messrs. Evirors,—Having had some 
Opportunity, from travel and residence in 
this country for a year or two past, to be, 











the whole country, a want of laborers, in| 


Fowls are worth from 8 to 124. cents.— 
Families who are provident, and Jay up 
their stores at the rigl.t season of the. year, 
can live here moderately. A cow can be 
kept during summer without any expense, 
as they get their living on the prarics, and 
thrive on the abundant pasture they afford. 
To winter a cow would cost about-5 or.6 
dollars, and for this small yearly expense, 
a fumily may have an abundant supply of 
milk. 

One great advantage an enterprising fam- 
ily enjoys here, is “the facility of getting.a 
dwelling house ‘of their ‘own: » A lot may 


e . 
¥ . 
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be had for £0 or 100 dollars, and a house, 
smali, but sufficient for a contented family. 
may be put up for two or three hundred.— 

To do this is but the werk of a year or two, 
and the man becomes a landhclder,—his 
dignity is considerably heigntened thereby. 
He feels an interest at stake in the pros- 
perity of the town, and is far more likely to 
apply himself diligently to business, than 
while he had no such inducements to influ- 
ence him. 

It may be asked, will these advantages 
continue long? I think a short considera- 
tion of the causes which give rise to them, 
will show that they are like to continue for 
many years. The farming interest is the 
principle one in this State, and is eminently 
prosperous. The land is fertile, the cli- 
mate propitious, and such a thing as a gen- 
eral failure of crops, I believe, is unknown. 
From the ease with which new farms can 
be made from the prarie, and from the im- 
mense extent of prarie land now lying un- 
cultivated, the prosperity of the farmer must 
long c ntinue as great as at present. For 
he will have no inducement to settle in any 
neighborhood where he will not be well 
paid for his labor, when by going a little 
further, he cun buy his’ land cheaper and 
sell his produce for more. As Jong as there 
is vacant land in different parts of this State 
and in adjoining States, the farming busi- 
ness will continue prosperous. It is the 
farmers who chiefly support the store keep- 
ers and mechanics of the towns, and of 
course the prosperity of the one will insure 
that of the other classes. For the same 
reasons, merchants or mechanics will have 
no cause for crowding into any place in such 
numbers as to overrun the business, when 
there are new towns continually springing 
up, where their commedities and labor will 
be in greater demand. Many persons feel 
an unwillingness to emigrate to the West, 
under the apprehension that a sort of semi 
barbarous state of sociely exists there— 
that the people are rough and uncouth in 
their manners, and without education and 
retinement. On this subject, I would re- 
mark, that most of the inhabitants of this 
State, are emigrants from the older States 
of the east and south, who brought with 
them all the education and refinement they 
possessed there. Enterprise und energy 
emine:tly characterise them as a body.— 
It was those traits of character that led 
them to seck this new country. In the 
town, you may go into a church on Sunday, 
and see an assenbly as genteel in appear- 
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/ There is a much larger proportion of chi! 
dren in Sunday schools in this town, tha 
in the city ot New-York ; and most of tl 
benevolent enterprises of the day are pa 
ronized with a gocd degree of liberality.— 
The people in their manners are usuall 
sociable and pleasing. Strangers are wel 
comed with cordiality, and far less suspi 
cion and distrust manifested than in the 
older countries. Upon the whole, it is onl; 
necessary to becofhe acquainted with the 
character of the people here to admire it. 
At some future time, I shali probably 
enlarge on some of these topics, and also 
communicate some information respecting 


farming in this country. 
E. R. W. 





For the New-York Farmer. 
No. I. 
SKETCHES.—NEW-ENGLAND AGRI- 
CUTTURE. 
Bv H.C. 

I propose to sketch some very general 
views of the Agriculture of the Northern 
and Western parts of the country, which | 
have had recently the gratification of visit- 
ing. With much of New-England, I have 
been long acquainted ; and this season has 
afforded me the opportunity of seeing some 
of the Western parts of New-York, the 
North-Western and central parts of Penn- 
sylvania, and parts of Michigan, and Ohio, 
not under all the advantages, which I could 
have desired ; but with as many as usually 
'fa] to the lot of travellers in their transit 
| over the country, by the usual public co.*. 
veyances. 


GENERAL 





land not without plausible reasons, that the 
Agriculture of New-Ergland is on the de- 
‘cline ; I do not mean in respect to the char. 
acter, but the extent of the cultivation. 
‘Much less land in proportion to the popula- 
‘tion is under cultivatien than was under eviti- 
vation twenty years ago ; though in respect 
to the modes of cultivation, and the utensils 
employed, especially the plough, great im- 
provements have been made. Tie amount 
of crops, from the same extent of land, has 
been greatly increased, and they are more 
carefully husbanded than formally. Yet it 
is a discreditable fact, that New-England is 
|\dependant upon other parts of the country 
for the common necessaries of life ; and has 
little to export, excepting perhaps a sinul 
amount of beef; and the amount of this ar. 
ticle, which New-England exports, does 1 0 
exceed that, which is brought here aliv 
from other parts of the country. 
Maine, with an admurable wheat soi! ; 











ance, and as attentive and orderly im thew 
deportment, as a New-York congregation 


many parts, grows cony arutively inthe , a: 


There is a strong impression prevailing,|| 
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brand upon it, is to be found far in the inte. 
ior, a hundred miles, it may be, from the sea 
oust. Little Indian corn is produced, and 
smal] quantities of rye. Outs are raised in 
‘onsiderable amount ; but not more than js 
‘emanded for home consumption. Excel. 
‘ent patatoes are produced ; and of these as 
well as of hay some are sent to the capital 
of New-England, and there is an occasional 
shipment to the Southern cities. A good 
many cattle are driven from Maine to Brigh. 
ton and likewise into the British provinces ; 
and,as grass féd cattle, they are of a good 
description ; but agriculture in Maine, though 
the State, notwithstancing its climate, pos. 
sesses in this respect great advantages, can. 
not be set down as a primary interest of the 
State. The fisheries, and especially the lum. 
ber business, are the great objects of pursuit, 
New-Hampshire is even in this matter, 
behind Maine, and this from the natural con. 
dition of the soil. Toastranger unacquaint- 
ed withthe hardihood and spirit of the peo. 
ple, it is matter of difficult solution how the 
inhabitants of this State are sustained. There 
are it is true, some sunny spots. Some ex. 
tremely well manuged and beautiful farms 
are to be met with in Greenland near Ports. 
mouth. There is some good cultivation 
near Exeter and in Salisbury on the Merri- 
mack, There is excellent, 1 may justly call 
it, pattern farming among the Shakers at 
Canterbury and Endfield, where all that per. 
severing industry and untiring labor, applied 
with skill and judgment can accamplish, 
seems to have been done. There is excel. 
lent farming in that part of New-Hampshire, 
which lies upon Connecticut river; at Wal- 
pole, Charlestown, Claremont, Lebanon, 
Haverhill, and Lancaster. But a conside- 
rable,portion of this State is doomed to per. 
'petual unfruitfulness ; is covered with moun- 
tains of granite, which defy all cultivation, 
and subject to late vegetation in the Spring 
and early Autumnal frosts, discouraging to 
the enterprize and often fatal to’ the labors 
ofthe husbandman. Indian Corn is in most 
parts of the State a precarious crop. Wheat, 
in those parts of the State where it is at al] 
cultivated, has for three or four years, been 
much cut off by the grain worm. Rye is 
inno part of New-England a large crop ; 
and this too, has suffered severely from the 
same pest. Some small amount of cattle 
are raised, but the severity and length of the 
winters make this an expensive process.— 
On some of the Connecticut river lands the 
srops of oats have been abundant, in some 
nstances rising to ninety bushels to the acre; 
wit nothing like this is to be generally caleu 
ted upon and hardly an approach to the ne- 








weary supply of bread stuff is at any time 


And you may aleo hear a2 good « sermon.|| wheat flouer with the Rochester, N. } || ,roduced in the State, There are some 
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Valuable intervale lands near the head waters 
of the Saco, which present favorable exam- 
ples of good cultivation ; but they are quite 
limited. Considerable portions of the State 
are well adapted to the growth of woul ; and 


'rat present New-Hampshire may boast of 


some as well managed flocks ; and the pro. 


duction of some as fine wool as any part of 


the world can furnish. 

Vermont is, undoubtedly, the best as it 
js the most exclusively Agricultural State in 
New-England. The Indian corn crop in 
Vermont, is, however, a very precarious 
crop on account of the climate ; and it pro- 
duces at present, comparatively little wheat. 
Wheat was formerly cultivated in Vermont 
with much success, but for various reasons 
the cultivation for a few years past has fallen 
off. Wool is now the great object of atten- 
tion, and the sheep husbandry is pursued 
with eminent skill and advantage. Vermont 
likewise may boast of some of the finest 
dairies in the country ; and a large amount 
of butter and cheese are sent out of the 
State. The town of Barnet, on the banks 
of the Connecticut, has been long and de- 
servedly celebrated for its careful cultivation 
and excellent dairy produce. The Agricul- 
tite of the towns on the Western side of 
the mountains, and on the lake shore is very 
superior. 

The Agriculture of Massachusetts, is, 
with few exceptions, in a comparaiively 
humble state. Of bread stuff, it produces 
but a small part of its necessary supply. 
Of wheat, a very small amount is raised. 
Of rye, much more than of wheat, but the 
amount is not large. Indian corn is more 
largely cultivated, but the farmers, who pro. 
duce more than five hundred bushels per 
year, are a small number. Barley is culti- 
vated to some extent in some parts®of the 
State ; in others the cultivation has been 
abandoned on account of the grain worm, 
believed to be the same by which the wheat 
has been cut off, but tais fact is not as yet 
ascertained. Outs are a simall crop, and 
great quantities of horse feed, cats, corn, 
and hay are imported into the sea ports and 
their vicinity, a considerable amount of 
broom corn is raised; and the brush is man. 
ufactured and sent into diilvrent parts of the 
Union ; and the hops grown in this State, 
Vermont, and New-Humpsaire, form in 
some years a notable article for exportation. 
Considerable beef is fattened in Massaciu. 
setts; and Worcester and Berkshire coun. 
ties especially, are extensively engaged in 
the business of dairying. A large amoun 
of wool, and some of the finest qualities ar 
Grown in this State. Tue culture of the 
mulberry and the feoding of silkworms are 


begining to be objects of attenion, Som 
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vation is quite limited. 
aver, though highly spirited, enterprisin; 
and liberal in her agricultural improvements 
hy means of well managed societies, libers 
lonations from the State, and the disinterest. 
ed efforts of many eminent individuals, has 
comparatively little agricultural wealth: 
the farms are generally small, and in many 
cases cultivated as an appendage to a trade, 
profession, or some commercial pursuit. 
Rhode Island is essentially a manufactur- 
ing and commercial community. With the 
exception of a few favored spots, the soil is 
sterile and hard of cultivation. The Island 
itself, from which the State derives its name 
is singularly beautiful in its position and as- 
pect, in most cases, of a strong and produc- 
tive soil, and having singular advantages for 
obtaing manure on account of its proximity 
to the sea. Much sea grass, rock weed, 
and kelp are obtained, and in some _ places 
fish, the munhaden, which are taken in great 
abundance, are freely and successfully used. 
With the exception however, of the product 
of potatoes, and especially of onions, which 
it grows to a large extent, the State has no 
agricultural produce to export ; and is almost 
wholly dependant on other places for, its 
supply of bread. 
Connecticut likewise is a manufacturing 
State ; and agriculture scarcely exists as 
an exclusive profession. Some parts o 
Connecticut have been long remarked for 
the extensive cultivation of Onions, and a 
considerable amount of wool and tobacco 
is raised in the State, but its agricultural 
products are by no means equal to its wants. 
Connecticut has some large, and is full of 
small, manufacturing establishments ; and 
no part of the United States has a greater 
appearaace of neatness, comfort, and good 
economy. Its manufactured articles are 
‘ound in all parts of the Union. 
It is sometimes asked how, with a soil 
and climate not very propitious, the Yan- 
kees live, and live in comfort ; and if they 
do not acquire large and overgrown for- 
tunes, yet present more than a fair propor- 
tion of examples of humble competence, and 
as much indepenJence as usually falls to 
the human condition? The answer may 
be comprehended in three words, industry, 
enterprise, and frugality. Clanate and 
sou may be against them, but the cond- 
tion in which Providence has thrown them, 
contributes to nourish a spirit of self-de- 
pendance, and to form a haidihood of char- 
jacter which us the foundativn of their suc- 
‘vess. Their enterprise carries them into 





Massachusetts how- 





[ trust it was not mere prejudice, for of 
that I should feel quite ashamed; that in 
travelling through the new .parts of the 

ontry, I persuaded myself that I could, 
in most cases, point out a Yankee settle- 
ment or home:tead, without inquiry. In 
several instances, where I attempted the 
»xperiment, the inquiry confirmed my con- 
jectures. There was a certain air of care- 
fulness abbut the house and out-buildings, 
which distinguished them from most others. 
{ am far from thinking their ways are al- 
ways best ; and as it respects agriculture, 
they are far behind the Pennsylvania Far- 
mers; but in the capacity of “ getting 
along” on small means, and with honor, 
comfort, and independence, no people sur- 
pass them. 
The Yankee too has an officiousness in 
other men’s matters, which if it has its evils, 
as it is sometimes complained of, it is not 
without its advantages. He no sooner 
plants himself in any situation, than he has 
a “nolion” thatthe community would be 
better for good roads, secure bridges, a 
school house, as academy, and a meeting 
house ; and these matters, in general stand- 
ing in pretty close connection, usually, 
though silently, announce, who presides 
over the municipality. The Yankees haye 
@ propensity too to have their houses paint- 
ed, their yards neatly secured, their gates 
on the hinges and shut, and the pigs kept 
out of the hall and the front parlour. 
This appearance of neatness, care, fru- 
gality, and thrift, indicates generally the 
residence of a Yankee settler; and leads 
us back to the circumstances under which 
such a character is usually formed. 
With a hard and unpropitious soil, a se- 
vere climate, and a population which, if 
confined to its own resources, would press 
sorely upon its means of subsistence, he is 
compelled to labor and exertion, that he 
may live; obliged to gather up the frag- 
ments that remain, so that nothing shall be 
lost, he is trained in habits of extreme fru. 
gality ; and his invention is continually 
toned and stimulated by the great spur of 
necessity, and a spirit of enterprise aroused 
and cherished, that he may increase his re- 
sources. When the Yankee emigrant car- 
ries these habits with him to his new place 
uf residence among the fertile lands of the 
West, success and wealth are certain; but 





it too ofien happens, that when he finds 
timself in a situation where such constant 
and strenuous exertions are not required, 
and he discovers that even moderate exer. 





all parte of the county, and the world ; 
‘und if the usual traits of the Yankee char- 
‘acter go with them, thei enterprue seldom 





hemp and tobacco are raimed, but the culty. 


heappoit thes Cah v.atone, 


tou ts most amply rewarded, tar beyoud hes 
eape.vence and even his wmagmatuen, the 
cove { ease, almest an es-egtial element 
to the human constitution, prevail ever hm 








